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Some of the Infections of Captive Animals.* 


Lucas, M.B. 


It is usual, when discussing infection, to classify 
the various types as acute, subacute, and chronic. 
Unfortunately, when this division is applied to captive 
wild animals it breaks down to a very great degree, 
so frequently is it impossible to say from the post- 
mortem into which division the case should 
Sometimes it is easy enough; the animal is in the 
best of coat or plumage, fat without being over-fat, 
and from the macroscopic and microscopic inspection 
obviously dead of an acute illness. Conversely, 
extensive wasting (I say extensive, because many 
mammals and birds are singularly devoid of fat’ when 
in health) and conditions such as intense fibrosis or 
calcification indicate a chronic infection. But in 
between these extremes lie a large number of cases, 
wherein the duration of the illness cannot be estimated. 
There is no real history ; at the best the keeper can 
only say that the patient was out of sorts, or inclined 
to mope, or off his feed, and even this last, or rather its 
converse, is not always a reliable indication. 1 have 
carried out a post-mortem on a monkey which had 
died of a well-advanced pneumonia, with both hands 
as well as its stomach full of boiled rice. I think, 
therefore, that the division ‘! subacute ” must drop out. 

Let us first consider what are the commonest 
sites of acute infections. Without a doubt the 
two commonest sites of infection are the pulmonary 
and alimentary systems. In the pulmonary system 
all grades of lesion are found, from a slight generalised 
congestion, combined with some oedema, to a massive 
red hepatization of almost the whole of the lung area. 

I have never met with pleurisy with effusion, 
except when tuberculous. Pleurisy of the dry order 
occurs, but not commonly. In the lungs all degrees 
of infection are noticeable. I have on the table two 
specimens, one showing complete hepatisation (in a 
capybara), the other in a very much earlier stage 
(in a coypu) ; and this brings me to a very important 
point which I wish to make, in the description of 
infections, and more particularly pulmonary infections, 
and that is the extraordinarily low powers of resistance 
exhibited by so many captive animals. A classical 
example of this was afforded by the polar-bear cubs, 
which invariably died of pneumonia within a week of 
birth ; at least, when I say invariably, | must except 
those few cases where accident had been the cause. 
The result of this poor resistance, as seen in the post- 
mortem room, is that death occurs when the state of 
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the lungs is that corresponding to a very early stage of 
disease. Dr. Gaskell, to whom I sent specimens 
illustrating some of these pulmonary infections, said 
that the state of the lung was comparable to that seen 
in animals inoculated artificially with a heavy dose 
of a virulent bacterial culture. This accounts for 
the fact that grey hepatisation is so rare. The animal 
dies before that stage is reached. It becomes 
evident in another way. I have at various times 
stepped aside from strict pathology and become a 
clinician. I have frequently learned something in 
doing so. On several occasions I have attempted to 
treat animals with acute pulmonary infections. In 
spite of every attempt to maintain the strength of 
the patient, death has invariably resulted. 

A true lobar pneumonia is never seen, or, at least, 
I have never seen one. Not infrequently the external 
appearance of the lobes suggests a lobar pneumonia, 
but on section some part of the affected lobe is found 
to be wrated, and the microscope shows that the 
real state of affairs is a broncho-pneumonia with many 
small foci of disease. 

There is no particular type either of mammal or 
bird which is specially immune or specially subject 
to acute pulmonary infections, although one may 
perhaps say that the larger birds are the least frequent 
denizens of the post-mortem table. Among the 
mammals, size is no criterion whatever of power of 
resistance. I have seen a giraffe apparently well one 
evening and dead on the next morning, with a conges- 
tion of the right lung in quite an early stage, while | 
have seen a marmoset put up quite a good fight 
against a pneumonia, and be one of the few instances 
of an animal reaching grey hepatization. 

It is not unlikely that you are wondering what 
are the causal organisms. So fer the pneumococcus 
and the streptococcus, both hemolytic and non- 
hemolytic, have been identified, and the Pfeiffer 
bacillus has been suspected in sections but not isolated 
in cultures. The tubercle bacillus I shall refer to 
later. * 

Under the microscope are examples of lung con- 
taining organisms. One is the pneumococcus in a 
lion-cub. The other specimen is from a mona 
cercopitheque, showing what appears to be Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus in large numbers. This last is one of Dr. 
Gaskell’s sections. 

Purulent pericarditis is not uncommon among 
animals. Under the microscope is a specimen showing 
what appear to be streptococci, but I have never 
been able to cultivate one of these. Birds sometimes 
have pericarditis with more or less effusion, but the 
usual form of avian pericarditis takes on the appear- 
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ance of a thick white chalky pericardium, which is 
generally supposed to be of gouty origin. I have 
never, either microscopically or chemically, been 
able to prove the presence of uric acid. 

Let us now turn to the other great site of infection, 
the alimentary canal. Enteritis among mammals, 
birds and reptiles always has been a most prevalent 
cause of death. Since the introduction of greater 
cleanliness and better quality of food, the incidence 
has fallen somewhat among the mammals, but in the 
birds there is no falling off except among the carnivora, 
where a better quality and more suitable meat has 
been given. 

When we come to the description of the causal 
organisms, I must confess to a complete inability 
to give a satisfactory display. I have isolated a pure 
culture of Bacillus pyocyaneus in a kangaroo, which 
had extreme diarrhoea, of which it subsequently died. 
Also I have found the same organism in several 
other animals, such as a civet cat, a panda and cat- 
bear. Among the birds only one organism has been 
isolated, and this was done by your Secretary, Colonel 
Perry. It was the Bacillus aertrycke (‘ mutton” 
type), and was found by him on two occasions, in a 
touracou and a little parakeet.!. The lack of organisms 
isolated is not an index of the number of attempts 
made, both from feeces during life, and from scrapings 
of gut post-mortem. As a result of this, one point 
has struck me, which is, that while in the healthy 
bird the crop of colonies of Bacillus coli on a plate is 
not large, in a diseased bird the colonies are very 
numerous. 

I wish to put forward the theory—and I admit it 
is only a theory--that the Bacillus coli plays a far 
more important part in the pathology of enteritis 
in birds than it does in the human subject. Excepting 
some of the carrion and fish eaters, there are no birds 
which are receiving a diet anything like approaching 
their natural diet, and | submit that in this way their 
resistance, both local and general, is diminished, 
until the stage is reached at which Bacillus coli 
becomes pathogenic. 

I have not, so far, said anything about the actual 
path of infection of the gut, and I have little tosay. | 
am able, however, to produce two instances showing 
paths of infection. One specimen has already been 
shown by Colonel Perry ; but as this was four years 
ago I may be allowed to show it again. It is from 
a case of helminthiasis, in a clouded tiger, the infection 
being one of Uneinaria perniciosa. In the section 
shown the intestinal mucous membrane is seen to 
be intact, and the submucosa to be invaded by the 
worm, in the gut of which are bacteria of various 
kinds. The other case is that of a jungle-cat, which 
had osteomyelitis of the lower jaw. The stomach 
shows numerous ulcers, which in the section shown 
contain at their base large numbers of a large Gram- 
positive bacillus, presumably a secondary infection 
to that of the jaw. The skull and stomach are also 
shown. 

The last class of acute infections with which | 
have to deal are the septicemias. From these I 





have isolated one, if not two, organisms. The first 
is that of Bacillus pyocyaneus, mentioned above, 
which in some of the cases, notably the panda, seemed 
to produce a general septicemia rather than a localised 
lesion. The other organism belonged to the Pastewr- 
ella group, and was isolated respectively from a mar- 
moset, a chevrotain and a rat-kangaroo. The 
marmoset was the first_case in which [attempted a 
bacteriological examination. It raised hopes which 
were doomed to grave disappointment. 

Turning now to the chronic infections, the most 
important is tuberculosis. There is, I find, an idea 
very prevalent among the general public, both lay 
and medical, that tuberculosis causes the bulk of 
deaths among the mammalia in the Gardens. This 
is not so. It is, I think, a diminishing disease, but 
occasionally there are epidemics of it, which keep 
up the numbers of the cases. Such an epidemic 
occurred in the anthropoid ape house in the early 
part of 1924. With regard to the incidence of the 
disease, among the mammalia, the apes, monkeys 
and herbivora appear to be the most susceptible, 
while the carnivora and rodentia are very much less 
so. Among the birds the disease has diminished 
greatly in the last two or three years, and scarcely 
a case has occurred during the last year outside the 
western aviary, which is somewhat ancient, crowded 
and, owing to the Mappin terraces, rather sunless, 
It is worthy of note that here the ground-feeding 
birds are almost entirely the ones affected. 

Both the human and bovine types of infection 
exist among the mammals. It is something of a 
puzzle how bovine infections occur in some instances. 
One can quite understand it in those animals whose 
diet consists, in some part, of milk, such as the 
anthropoid apes, only they have died of tuberculosis 
of the human type; but how an animal such as the 
rhinoceros living in solitude acquired the bovine 
type it is difficult to see. 

Both pulmonary tubercle and abdominal tubercle 
occur, and it is not always easy to say what was the 
original site, so generalised have the lesions become 
by the time the case comes to the post-mortem table. 
I have only once seen joint tuberculosis, and that was 
in a dove, both knees being affected. The cases are 
nearly always of fairly long standing, though in the one 
exhibited, that of a bear, the disease was an acute 
tuberculous pneumonia. ‘This is the only case of the 
kind I can recall. Pure intestinal tuberculosis as a 
primary lesion seems somewhat uncommon. _ The 
uro-genital system is rarely infected. I have seen 
only two or three cases. 

Aspergillus fumigatus has, in the past, been a 
frequent cause of death among the birds, though 
at present the incidence is small. The perpetual 
existence of the spores in the soil, however, always 
constitutes a danger, though at the present time the 
authorities are alive to it and keep the disease in check 
by frequent liming and re-turfing. 

The disease takes the form either of a moderate 
growth of mycelium with free growth of spores, in 
which case it appears to kill by a toxemia, or some- 
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times the reverse is the case, and death is apparently 
due to mechanical causes. The spores contain a 
toxin extractable with ether, but up to the present 
I have not succeeded in getting it in state of purity. 

The air-sacs of birds are the commonest site, and 
I have never seen it in a mammal, though my predeces- 
sor, Dr. Plimmer, records an epidemic of it in kangaroos 
and wallabies. 

What I have seen in these animals is a disease 
starting in the jaw, generally in the tooth sockets, 
where a septic focus is formed, with a spreading 
suppuration, causing death by inhalation-pneumonia. 
Dr. Fox attributes this to a streptothrix, which he 
has with difficulty isolated in pure culture and which 
he calls Nocardia macropodidarum. So far, experi- 
mentally, he has failed to reproduce the lesion by the 
inoculation of this streptothrix into the jaws of 
animals; hence its being the cause is still open to 
doubt. 

So far I have said nothing about the communica- 
bility of these infections to man. With the exception 
of the Pasteurella, they are all found in man, although 
the pathogenicity of Bacillus pyocyaneus is doubtful. 
We must, I think, view with caution the idea that 
epidemics of pulmonary infection which occurred 
in the Gardens and in the streets simultaneously 
were in any way a cross-infection, As I have shown 
elsewhere, certain climatic influences render both the 
higher and lower mammals equally susceptible to 
any prevalent infection. 

As far as I am aware, aninstance of man infecting 
the animal, or vice versa, has never occurred at the 
London Zoological Gardens. At the Zoological 
Garden at Ghizeh it was fouml that the mortality 
of the animals from tuberculosis was diminished by 
increasing the distance between the animal and its 
visitor, until the expectoration of the latter could no 
longer reach the former. 





Mummification of the Bovine Feetus.* 


By W. L. Boyp, University of Minnesota. 


Mummification or desiccation of the foetus is of 
common occurrence in cattle. In former years this 
condition, as a rule, was observed only at the time 
of slaughter. But with the rapid progress of cattle 
practice, especially the treatment of the diseases 
affecting the reproductive organs of pure-bred 
animals, the veterinarian is very frequently con- 
fronted with cases in which there is interference with 
reproduction due to mummification of the foetus. 
Desiccation of the foetus is a process of dry necrosis 
and can be readily differentiated from maceration of 
the foetus, which is a process of liquefaction necrosis. 
In mummification, the foetus, after its death, becomes 
dry and hard. 

The length of time necessary for mummification to 
be completed depends upon the extent of the gestation 
period at the time the foetus succumbed ; also upon 
the rate of absorption of the foetal fluids and tissue 
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juices. In the final stages of mummification the 
foetus remains as a desiccated cadaver, hard and 
irregular in form and dark brown in colour. The 
foetal membranes are thin and dry and are closely 
moulded to the foetus. The entire structure is usually 
surrounded by a dark, chocolate-coloured, semi-solid 
tenacious mass, which represents the secondary 
changes of the placental hemorrhage. When the 
foetus has been retained over a long period of time, 
it may become calcified. Calcification is brought 
about by the deposit of lime salts in the tissues. Such 
a foetus is known as a lithopedion. 


ETIOLOGY. 


Intra-uterine death of the foetus, with subsequent 
desiccation, may result from placental hemorrhage, 
which, if extensive, causes a separation of the foetal 
and maternal placenta. In severe hemorrhage the 
blood will fill the utero-chorionic spaces, entirely 
surrounding the foetus and foetal membranes. After 
the hemorrhage is arrested, secondary changes 
transform the entire blood clot into a thick, dark- 
brown-coloured fluid. This material is thought to 
be usually sterile. Williams! is of the opinion that 
interplacental haemorrhage is the initial stage of 
mummification. If there is extensive separation of 
the placental attachments, the life of the foetus is 
greatly endangered, and when the separation is 
complete, the foetus dies immediately from asphyxia. 
De Bruin? states that mummification occurs, after the 
death of the foetus, only under the following con- 
ditions: (1) when the air is absolutely excluded ; 
(2) when expulsion is prevented. Among the different 
conditions interfering with expulsion, torsion of the 
uterus is given as the most frequent cause. He also 
quotes Frank : “ Many mummified calves have distinct 
parallel grooves on their surface from the folds of the 
twisted uterus.” 

The relation of bacteria to mummification of the 
foetus is problematical. It may be that Bacterium 
abortus is occasionally responsible for foetal desiccation, 
Bang® succeeded in isolating Bacterium abortus 
from the uterine contents of two cows affected with 
mummification of the foetus." We have recently 
had, under our observation, two animals in which 
the foetus had become mummified. The blood of 
these cows was tested by the agglutination method 
used in the diagnosis of bovine infectious abortion. 
Both gave positive reactions. The desiccated foetuses 
were not cultured. This sort of evidence, while not 
conclusive, is suggestive and warrants further investi- 
gation along these lines, 

Foetal death associated with mummification, occurs 
usually in the early stages of pregnancy, and rarely 
at full term. It is thought that the majority of 
cases occur between the fourth and sixth months of 
gestation. The diagnosis of mummification of the 
foetus is not difficult, except in the every early stages, 
Usually these cases present the following history : 

Pregnancy is believed to be present on account of 
cessation of cestrum following breeding. If foetal 
death takes place late in gestation, the signs of 
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approaching parturition will be observed. These 
symptoms consist in enlargement of the udder, slight 
relaxation of the sacrosciatic ligaments and the 
assumption of pregnancy may be verified by ballotte- 
ment. Later, the udder and abdomen gradually 
recede in shape and volume, and the period of 
gestation is terminated without any evidence of the 
act of parturition. The general health of the animal 
is unchanged. 

The veterinarian may occasionally be called upon 
to verify a previously made diagnosis of pregnancy 
in an animal, the foetus of which had become desic- 
cated soon after the first examination. The request 
for a second examination occurs when the cow fails 
to show advanced signs of pregnancy. Mummifi- 
cation at the termination of pregnancy will present 
many of the signs of parturition, but expulsion of the 
foetus. is lacking. A physical examination of the 
patient will show the presence of a mucous plug in 
the uterine cervix, and exploration of the uterus,by 
way of the rectum, will reveal the presence of the 
dead foetus which is hard to the touch and irregular 
in outline. The uterine walls are collapsed and the 
corpus luteum will be found projecting above the 
surface of the ovary. The corpus luteum gradually 
becomes centrally located as the case progresses, 
and therefore more difficult of removal. If foetal 
death resulted late in pregnancy, the ovary may be 
carried so far forward and downward that it will be 
out of reach. The condition of the middle uterine 
artery may serve as an important guide in some cases. 
While pregnancy is progressing normally, the calibre 
of this vessel markedly increases, on account of the 
increased blood supply to the uterus. If the foetus 
succumbs, the blood supply to the uterus diminishes, 
and the vessels diminish in size and are more difficult 
to palpate. 

‘TREATMENT. 

Removal of the corpus luteum is the most satisfac- 
tory and by far the safest form of treatment. Dilation 
.of the cervical canal, by mechanical means, and the 
injection of fluids into the uterine cavity, are less 
satisfactory and very dangerous. If the corpus 
luteum projects above the surface of the ovary and the 
ovary can be easily manipulated, the operator may 
safely remove the corpus luteum by pressure exerted 
through walls of the rectum. If the corpus is deeply 
situated in the ovary, it should then be removed by 
compression through the walls of the vagina. The 
vaginal walls are heavy and highly resistant, and one 
need not fear that they will rupture if ordinary care 
is used. When one is unable to manipulate the ovary 
through the rectum, the corpus luteum will have to be 
dislodged by direct pressure. This act can be 
accomplished by resorting to laparotomy by way of 
the flank. 

The removal of the entire corpus luteum will cause 
expulsion of the foetus within three to ten days. If 
the corpus luteum itself is ruptured and a portion 
of it allowed to remain, it may regenerate and prevent 
expulsion of the foetal debris. The cadaver which is 
hard and dry, may lodge in the cervical canal and 





traction will be necessary for its removal. The 
injection of oil into the vagina and cervical canal 
will facilitate expulsion. The cow may be restless 
and bellow frequently when the foetus is being 
expelled, and cestrum frequently follows within a short 
time. After-treatment is usually not necessary, 
but the animal should be re-examined in case the 
mucous membrane of the cervix or uterus has been 
injured, which, if it occurs, may give rise to severe 
inflammatory conditions. 


PROGNOSIS. 


The future breeding efficiency of the cow which has 
been affected with mummification of the fetus 
probably depends largely upon the length of time 
the dead foetus has inhabited the uterus. We venture 
a favourable prognosis in cases where the foetus 
has been present from only a few months up to one 
year. Long standing cases are less favourable and 
the prognosis should be guarded or unfavourable. 
The age of the patient, individuality, and the breeding 
she represents, should all be taken into consideration 
in advising the owner as to the disposition of the less 
favourable cases. We have accurate records of 
only a small number of cases, which have come under 
our observation, but most of these made uneventful 
recoveries and have since calved successfully. One 
of our cases was rebred on the second cestrual period. 
Conception resulted, but an early abortion occurred. 
The blood serum of this cow gave a positive reaction 
to the agglutination test used in detecting the presence 
of Bacterium abortus infection. 

The following unnsual but interesting case report 
is included :- 


CASE REporRT. 


The patient was a pure-bred, dark-coloured Jersey 
cow, eleven years of age and weighing approximately 
900 pounds. She had previously been an excellent 
breeder and was never known to have been affected 
with any disturbances of the reproductive organs. 
She was last bred on August 7th, 1921, parturition 
being due on or about May 16th, 1922. The signs of 
advanced pregnancy and approaching parturition 
were normal. The cow was in good physical condition 
and enjoyed good health. On May 16th, the cow 
was kept in the stable, where she remained quiet until 
early evening, when she became restless and bellowed 
frequently. The hind legs were noticed to be stiff, 
and her movements were unsteady. After she was 
recumbent for a short time, it was with great difficulty 
that she was able to regain a standing position. 
On May 17th she was turned out into the lot where, 
with the addition of labour pains, she repeated. the 
symptoms observed on the previous day. 


(To be continued. ) 





At the Royal Welsh Show, held at Carmarthen on 
August 5th, Mr. A. S. Mathias, M.R.C.V.S., won first 
prize in the class for Open Pedigree Shorthorn Cows and 
Reserve Special, with ‘‘ May Queen,”’ and two second 
prizes with his pedigree Shorthorn bull ‘“ Llangwarren 
Ngombi.”’ 
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Alsatian Wolfhounds. 


By R. E. ALEXANDER, M.R.C.V.S. 


Dogs of this interesting breed, to which some 
reference was made a few weeks ago in the pages of 
the Veterinary Record, in spite of their wolf-like 
appearance, will be found to truly “ doggy ” in their 
characteristics and, in the majority of cases, free from 
vice. The present popularity of the breed has 
resulted in many of these dogs being kept in unfavour- 
able surroundings, such as small houses with little 
garden space, so that they do not get an outlet for 
their surplus vitality. And the vitality of the 
Alsatian wolf-dog is surprising, as the following 
experience will show. 

I received a fine specimen of the breed as a boarder, 
and before parting with him the owner warned me 
that if left alone too much he had an annoying habit 
of barking incessantly. Being in an _ optimistic 
mood at the time (some clients had unexpectedly 
paid their bills), I gave the blithe assurance that all 
would be well, and the animal was left in my charge. 
And then I found that what the owner had said was 
all too true,—unless “ Reginald’’ was constantly 
entertained he barked without intermission for hours 
onend. His bark was powerful, and could be received 
on crystal sets within a radius of a quarter of a mile. 
Fearing the reproaches of the neighbours, I desperately 
sought to entertain him. 

Taking Reginald to an enclosed plot of grass, I 
played the old-fashioned game of “ tick” with him. 
That is to say, I would run a few yards until Reginald 
caught me. ‘Then rearing himself on his hind legs 
Reginald would push me in the chest, and bowl me 
over. After that he chewed my ear, and then it 
was my turn to run after him. He enjoyed it immen- 
sely, but personally I found it rather fatiguing. 
So I returned Reginald to his pen, and he barked 
worse than ever. 

Perhaps he would like another dog to play with ’ 
That would be a labour-saving idea. So I turned him 
loose again to play with the other dog. 

Well! After the other dog was sent to the 
infirmary to have its wounds dressed, Reginald 
became still more bored, and the barks became howls. 
His larynx, seemingly composed of wrought iron, 
was of the kind that improves with wear. The only 
thing to do, I thought, is to exhaust him. I have a 
free afternoon, [ will take him a long walk into the 
country. So Reginald, with myself adhering to 
the end of his leash, towed me into the country. 
With unflagging industry he towed me for miles 
down country lanes, and in occasional pursuit of 
fowls, and when we finally returned home, Reginald 
was as fresh as ever, while I was quite exhausted. 
He entered his pen to try some new barks he had 
thought out in the meanwhile, while I had a glass 
of milk out of the cut-glass bottle on the sideboard 
in the dining room. 

After due consideration, | administered a dose of 
bromide to Reginald stiff enough to convert him into 
a canine Rip Van Winkle. But whether it was due 
to some peculiarities of Reginald’s nervous system, 
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or whether my previous ideas of the salt as a depres- 
sant were exaggerated, the fact remains that the 
bromide inexplicably produced the much-advertised 
Kruschen symptoms, and Reginald positively bounded 
with renewed energy, and began to eat the kennel 
fittings with good appetite. 

To cut a long story short, a few days of bromide and 
fatiguing walks so improved Reginald’s vocal powers 
that he was transferred to other kennels situated in 
the middle of a vast open space. 

Originally, it appears, the breed was evolved by 
crossing a wolf with an Alsatian sheepdog. Some 
of the wolf characteristics still remain. They are 
suspicious of strangers, but if one is used to handling 
dogs, their confidence can soon be restored. They 
are wonderfully intelligent. One dog I visited 
during a severe bout of distemper showed a great 
liking for me, but she positively loathed my bag 
containing the hypodermic syringe. As soon as the 
bag was opened, she would extend one huge paw, 
and gently close the lid, at the same time looking at 
me with appealing eyes. However, she submitted 
to any therapeutic measures I might devise, with 
exemplary patience, and took any medicine that was 
offered to her voluntarily. Such a dog deserved to 
get better, and I am glad to say she has done well 
in the show ring since. 

A short time ago I was called in to see an Alsatian 
who was stated to have “ gone mad” as the result 
of covering himself with pitch. His owner had 
locked him in the kitchen, and requested me to take 
him away. He said the animal would allow nobody 
to approach him. It was not safe for any man to go 
near him, so he had sent for a veterinary surgeon. 
My smile at the unconscious humour of this speech 
was taken for assent, and an expectant group of 
spectators gathered at the window, while the veterin- 
arian, with mingled feelings, entered by the door, 
just as the ancient gladiators entered the Roman 
amphitheatre. 

Now, I find that to approach any dog with hand 
extended, at the same time murmuring ‘Good doggie, ” 
is to court disaster. That is why the man in the 
street gets bitten. I walked’fn briskly, ignoring the 
dog, and earnestly inspected the gas mantle. Then 
casually I picked up his collar and leash, and he 
allowed me to slip them on, and returned home 
with me quite humbly. The audience at the window 
were disappointed, for there was nothing spectacular. 
I mention this incident because it is one way, at least, 
of dealing with a vicious dog and the secret was 
imparted to me by a wise old veterinary surgeon some 
years ago. It is a psychological fact that a dog who 
knows he is dangerous hates to be ignored. 








Mr. J. A. Reep, who judged the Dartmoor ponies at 
South Brent show, remarked that much criticism had been 
levelled against the ponies, which had been allowed to run 
wild on the moors. and he suggested that the time was now 
ripe for a compulsory grading up. Without a proper 
election of sires, there could be no lasting improvement. 
On the forest of Dart moor and the commons, where so many 
people had rights, it was difficult to put into operation the 
Commons Act, but nothing would do more good, 
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. Pe 
Day Saas THE CLINICAL PicTURF. 
bi By W. Prennincer, Privatdozent, ais , . 5 wes iaaiaiie aman 
ee _—_ , ‘ ‘ ore we enter into a discussion of the details of the 
a i3% University of Zurich (Switzerland). : " d ‘ ; ; rap 
: axf : etiology, | should like to give a picture of the clinical 
iis ’ In all European countries, as well as in the United appearance and the pathology of the disease. Both the 
} i States, especially there, where cattle raising is an intensive clinical aspect and the anatomical lesions are generally 
* or i , imeASe: » v ro i . . . . } 
a5: industry, diseases, often of apparently contagious character, | th. same, irrespective of the etiology. 
? re i WwW . re T i 
a 14 are observed in new-born calves. These diseases no The disease begins often a few hours after parturition, 
4 : , ; . ic ; . 
ta doubt play an important economical role, because they | jos frequently on the first or second day, sometimes 
|. ui » frequently are responsible for heavy losses and in some | after two to four days of life and, in rare instances, later. 
i ae pao a ee ee eT ee At first the affected animals show a certain weakness 
. ; ¥ , . . . . 
ie be entirely. and trouble in getting up. ‘They lose their appetite ; 
ae x the ‘feetions , -aly se i : . . . . 
BRT a Pape affections of young calves, those with often a rise in temperature and later on intestinal pains 
hig oubles o intesti f ite : 
» by trou id the inte stinal tract 709 prevalent, om quit and tenesmus are marked. As a rule, a congestion of the 
‘ 5) commonly they are designated as “ white scours. mucous membranes, an irregular distribution of skin 
; hi ”, . i : i . 4 ; 
ae be _W hite eo apes has been known for a long time ; thus, ™ | temperature, an increase of heart and respiratory action 
“Sig 1799, the Frenchman Tolney furnished a good description. are noted. Temperatures up to 41° ©. (106° F.), but 
‘s= . ° o p . , . eds 
oe | we e er es the § y e ° . 
ese | n the earlier — - the disease was genarany anterpret d not infrequently those searcely higher than normal are 
as the result of dietetic errors, but Frank, as the first, 


stated its character. Nocard admitted a 
relationship between contagious abortion and scours ; 


he believed the latter to be the consequence of the infection 


contagious 


eae 
demves 
eo 


oe of the fertus during gestation. These and similar views 
' va prevailed until Jensen (1891) investigated the disease 
: q:, bacteriologically and reported that in the blood, in the 
ee ¥ internal organs and in the content of the intestines, bacilli 
* be could be demonstrated very similar to B. coli, an organism 
» Ae at that time little known. With pure cultures of the 
: “s organism, he succeeded in infecting calves artificially ; 
eh even very small doses fed in milk were able to produce 
ie r regularly the typical form of white scours. The sub- 
ey & cutaneous administratiog of the virus resulted in a local 
aa inflammation or a rapidly fatal septicemia, Jensen at 
( Ag the sume time stated that even in the intestinal content 
bi ia of normal calves bacilli could be found, which scarcely 
a ote were distinguishable from those isolated in true cases of 
Te white seours. ‘The difference seemed to be limited 
an exclusively to the pathogenic behaviour of the latter. 
4 Poels, in Holland, gave a description of diseases in young 
: calves and devoted a large part to the infections called 


s 
ai white scours ; according to the results of his bacteriological 


findings, he proposed a classification. As causative agents, 


q ‘4: this author found B. coli, streptococci, B. pseudo-coli, 
Le B. pyocyaneus and B. bipolaris. P 
P Further studies of Jensen have shown that not only one 
: form of B. coli, but quite a number of similar and nearly 
32 related types of RB. coli, were capable of producing the 
| disease in question. Even B. aerogenes, certain types of 


B. proteus and the B. pseudo-coli of Poels could be con- 
sidered as etiologic factors. 
$6 acl F . 
These findings have been confirmed by several German 











fy authors ; some of them stated that the B. pseudo-coli or 
4 B. paracoli (as it was called by Jensen) comprises several 
A 13 idifferent types. Furthermore, according to Italian 
§ authors, cocci may cause white scours. More recent 
a observations of Zwick and Jensen show that in rare 
‘a instances intra-uterine infections with B. abortus (Bang) 
ih may be responsible for disease and death of the new-born 
; ; calves. Jensen further admits that an abnormal intestinal 
) * Reprinted from the Journal of the Americ:n Veterinary Medical 


FS Association. 








observed. 

Very acute cases show a progressing weakness, subnormal 
temperature and death even before diarrhoea has appeared. 
However, the latter symptom is almost constant; the 
feces being fluid, of yellowish colour, stinking and not 
infrequently mixed with blood. 

In rare instances the symptoms are less characteristic, 
the infection turning to a more chronic stage with con- 
tinuous diarrhoea, emaciation and exhaustion ; even in 
this stage the appetite may not be lost. ‘The animal dies 
after several weeks, or recovers slowly and afterwards 
shows a tendency to develop poorly and to exhibit little 
resistance toward complications, such as pneumonia and 
In these chronic cases, the gall secretion often is 
discontinued, and the 
clayey, hence the designation, white scours. 


so on. 


feces become white-yvellow ish, 


POSTMORTEM FINDINGS. 


At the postmortem examination, the fatal cases present, 
as a rule, hyperemia of the mucosa of the fourth stomach, 
and not infrequently epithelial defects. 
The mucosa of the intestines throughout is hyperemic 
and more or less covered with hemorrhages ; the intestinal 
content is often mixed with blood. ‘The mesenteric 
lymph-glands are swollen, they appear red and wet ; 
the spleen, too, is enlarged in different degrees. The 
parenchymatous organs are as a rule hyperemic. Very 
frequently the causative agents are found in the blood and 
in the organs, except in infections by B. proteus and 
B. pyocyaneus, in which a bacteremia is usually absent. 
marked 


hemorrhagic 


In paracolibacillosis in new-born calves a 
hemorrhagic enteritis, a pronounced swelling of the 
spleen and a serofibrinous exudation of the serous mem- 
branes of the cavities and of the joints are present. The 
enlargement of the spleen is well marked in cases in which 
cocci are the causative agents, while in infection due to 
B. proteus no alteration in the size of the spleen is 
noted ; in the latter cases, the faces are never bloody, 
but the intestines in toto are distended by gas. 

‘The different germs and their frequency in white scours 
new-born calves are illustrated by the records of 
He found in 251 cases the following :— 

118 cases B. coli with septicemia ; 


of 
Jensen. 
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53 cases B. coli without septicemia ; 

16 cases B. paracoli ; 

3 cases B. coli and B. paracoli together ; 

18 cases micrococci ; 

ll cases B. proteus ; 

1 case B. abortus. 
In 31 cases the cause of death was unknown. 

From 

majority of the cases the disease is due to B. coli. 


these records, it is evident that in the great 
Escherich found this organism as an integral inhabitant 
of the normal, suckling baby’s intestines ; and, as we have 
already seen, Jensen stated it to be present in the normal 
calf’s intestines. In quite a number of pathological 
conditions in both man and domestic animals this germ 
was detected, and it was thought to be a causative factor, 
especially in intestinal troubles. The investigations of 
Jensen showed the existence of a great variety of types of 
B. coli. 1t was therefore not only interesting but impor- 
tant to answer the question, “‘ Can the pathogenic strains 
by any means be distinguished from ordinary harmless 
inhabitants of the normal intestines ?”’ The investiga- 
tions of Jensen in this regard have been taken up by 
Christiansen. ‘This author first examined 273 pure cul- 
tures of pathogenic strains isolated from cases which at 
autopsy showed typical lesions and the signs of septicemia. 
The bacteriological studies the 


fermentative behaviour toward sugars and their immuno- 


comprised — especially 


logic particularities. In every case examined only one 
single strain was present ; morphologically no differences 
gould be recorded between the different strains. Most 
of them were slightly motile; the growth on gelatin in 


all but nine was identical and typical for B. coli. The 
nine latter strains grew more abundantly, more like 


B. acrogenes. 
VARIETIES OF COLON BAcILLUs. 


With regard to the fermentative power, Th. Smith and 
Jensen had previously noted a different behaviour of 
various strains of B. coli. The 273 strains studied by 
Christiansen fermented regularly dextrose, lactose, maltose, 
arabinose, xylose, sorbite and mannite, but according 
to their fermentative power toward saccharose, sorbose, 
rhamnose, dulcite and adonite, Christiansen found twelve 
LV sac- 


different types (Al VI saccharose +; BI 


charose ). ‘Lhese differences in the fermentative power 
could not be correlated with other biological activities ; 
in fact, there is no parallelism between the clinical symp- 
toms, the anatomical lesions and the invasive and patho- 
genic behaviour of the micro-organisms. ‘The biochemical 
activity of the twelve types proved to be very constant, 
even over long periods of observation, and it was therefore 
considered suitable as a basis for classification. 

It is now conceived that the various fermentative types 
are mutants of one single basic species. Agglutinating 
sera, prepared with the representatives of the different 
fermentative classes, showed no uniformity in serologic 
behaviour within the same class. 
of a fermentative group belong to different serological 
groups, while strains of different biochemical qualities 
results were 


The findings 


The representatives 


were serologically identical. The same 
obtained with complement-fixation tests. 


of Christiansen and those of previous investigators leave 
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no doubt that a classification based on the immunologic 
properties of the pathogenic strains is impossible. 

‘To compare the pathogenic strains with normal intestinal 
strains of B. coli, Christiansen isolated additional cultures 
from twenty-five healthy calves from twenty hours to 
nine days old. These animals were carefully chosen 
from herds in which for a long time no case of white scours 
had been observed. In the small and especially in the 
large intestines of the normal calves, a great variety of 
B. coli, both in number and type, was found. From these 
older animals, 
With regard to 


morphology, motility and growth on the ordinary media, 


twenty-five young calves and = seven 


Christiansen studied 396 pure cultures. 


the same relationship between the different strains and 
their fermentative behaviour could be established as was 
the case with the pathogenic strains. In several animals 
only one type was found, in others different strains were 
isolated ; 
certain uniformity in the strains was common. 


from animals belonging to the same herd a 


With regard to the behaviour against agglutinating sera, 
the 
pathogenic strains ; no uniformity was shown within the 


the same differences could be detected as amo g 


fermentative groups. It is especially noteworthy that 
many strains from normal calves proved to be serologically 


identical with those isolated from cases of colibacillosis. 


PropuciING AN IMMUNE Serum. 


Of primary importance are the experiments which deal 
with the production of an immune serum capable of 
protecting calves against infections with the different 
types of B. coli. The first investigations were carried 
out by Jensen with pathogenic strains. He was able 
to immubpise a horse easily, the serum of which protected 
guinea pigs against the strain used for immunization as 
well as several other strains. 

Joest stated that an immune serum produced in rabbits 
was unable to protect against strains other than the 
homologous. Christiansen immunized rabbits with white 
scours organisms and with normal strains, and he found 
differences in the behaviour of the representatives of each 
group. White scours sera were able to protect white 
mice against certain normal strains, while, on the other 
hand, sera produced by normal strains are, in some 
instances, capable of preventing an infection with typical 
white scours organisms. A monovalent serum, as a rule, 
was able to protect against the homologous strain and 
several others, but by no means against all. — For instance, 
an infection due to a given strain could be neutralized by the 
homologous serum. In a series of seventeem heterologous 
serums, only five showed a marked protective power 
toward this particular strain. Serums produced by 
pathogenic strains, as well as those obtained with cultures 
or.normal animals, may be able to protect against infections 
of both types. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that neither the biochemi- 
cal nor the serologic behaviour nor the protection tests 
with immune serums is capable of distinguishing the 
numerous 2B. coli strains isolated from the intestines of 
normal calves or the tissues of true cases of colibacillosis. 

A closely related germ to B. coli, isolated by Jensen in 
a few outbreaks of white scours, is B. first 
described by Escherich. ‘This micro-organism occurs also 


acrogenes, 
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in the normal intestinal flora, and like B. coli seems to 
comprise quite a number of types. Under certain con- 
ditions this bacterium becomes virulent, the clinical 
aspect and the post-mortem examination correspond 
closely to those of colibacillosis. 


OTHER ORGANISMS INVOLVED. 


Among the other micro-organisms occasionally producing 
the picture of white scours, aside from B. paracoli, which 
I would like to discuss separately, the most important 
are a gram-positive diplococcus* and B. proteus; while 
B. metacoli (Jensen), B. abortus and B. pyocyaneus have 
been isolated only in sporadic cases. 

A diplococcus has been found as the causative agent in 
niné cases out of seventy-three by Krautstrunk, and in 
sixteen he recorded the presence of both micrococci and 
B. coli. Clinically and pathologically, this infection is 
very similar to colibacillosis; the spleen, as a rule, is 
markedly swollen, and not infrequently hemorrhages are 
observed in the spleen capsule and in the heart and 
endocardium. The diplococcus is apparently related 
to Diplococcus lanceolatus, one of the causative agents of 
human pneumonia (Jensen). In Switzerland, this infection 
occurs not infrequently in older calves, and is often 
mistaken by practitioners as anthrax. 

B. proteus has been found by Jensen to be a causative 
factor in several outbreaks of white scours, but only in 
calves of at least several days, or even a week old. The 
course of the infection on an average is slower, the feces 
are never bloody and the spleen is not swollen; the 
intestines appear greatly distended by gas, the intestinal 
mucosa pale and the liver and kidneys degenerated. 

It is doubtful, however, if in those cases in which a 
bacteremia is absent, B. proteus is the true cause of intes- 
tinal disorders. Recent investigations of intestinal 
intoxication in children would point to the conception that a 
large percentage of them are due to an abnormal putrefac- 
tive, spore-bearing, anzrobic flora, which under similar 
conditions may be responsible for troubles in young 
animals. Investigations along this line have not yet 
been carried out and are very desirable. 


THE PARACOLON BACILLUS. 


The B. paracoli, as it was designated by Jensen, has 
been isolated from several outbreaks of white scours. 
This micro-organism takes a peculiar position. It is not, 
like the other causative germs of white scours, a more/or 
less regular inhabitant of the intestines ; quite a number 
of the investigators failed to find it among the intestinal 
flora of healthy individuals, both calves and adult cattle. 
B. paracoli (Jensen) is identical with the group of para- 
typhoid B. which includes B. enteritidis (Girtner) and 
B. paratyphosus (Schottmiiller). The infection occurs in 
the great majority of cases not in new-born but in calves 
of at least five to eight days old, most frequently in the 
third or fourth week. Christiansen, for instance, autopsied 
222 cases of paracoli-bacillosis, and he reported the ages 
as follows :— 

16 below 8 days; 

57 between 8 and 14 days; 
84 between 2 and 4 weeks ; 
61 between 1 and 6 months; 
4 above 6 months. 
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Paratyphoid in calves has been recognised as an inde- 
pendent contagious disease for the first time in 1897, 
by Thomassen, of Holland. He described it as a septic- 
zmia with nephritis and urocystitis in animals of from 
five to eight days, or less frequently from four to five 
weeks old. The B. septicus vitulorum (Thomassen) is 
identical with B. pseudo-coli (Poels). Aside from these 
reports and those published by Jensen and Christiansen, 
in Denmark, the presence of this disease has been ascer- 
tained by Wiemann, in Germany, in the United States by 
Buckley and Mohler, in adult cattle, and by Meyer, Traum 
and Roadhouse, in certain forms of infectious diarrhoea 
in calves. Recently a monograph on this paratyphoid 
enteritis has been published by Karsten, in Germany. 
Most of the so-called paratyphoid strains belong to the 
group of B. enteritidis (Gartner), but a few are identical 
with paratyphoid (Scottmiiller). Titze and Weichel, 
for instance, found among 210 cultures isolated from 
different outbreaks of white scours, two strains identical 
with B. paratyphosus, twenty-four with B. enteritidis 
(Gartner), while four were designated by the authors 
as B. paracoli (not influenced by either paratyphoid or 
B. enteritidis serum). 


SymMpToms OF PARATYPHOID IN CALVES. 


The clinical aspect varies greatly. Often a sudden onset, 
with high temperature up to 41° C. 106° (F.) and more, 
and a marked weakness are noted ; pulse and respiration 
are rapid and the appetite is lowered. At the beginning, 
constipation, and afterwards diarrhoea are observed ; now 
and then cases may be complicated by pneumonia arfd 
swellings of the joints are not infrequent. The duration of 
the disease varies from eight to fourteen days, but may last 
four weeks, as evidenced by the tenderness and swelling 
of the joints. The post-mortem examination reveals 
less marked alterations in the digestive canal than in 
colibacillosis ; there is rarely a hemorrhagic inflammatory 
process of the small intestines. In a few instances, a 
sero-fibrinous enteritis has been described, and the spleen 
on an average is markedly swollen. Jensen found in 
young calves frequently a sero-fibrinous inflammation of 
the serous membranes, the liver as a rule is swollen; 30 
to 50 per cent. show red, slightly indurated areas in the 
lungs, and 20 per cent. small, yellow foci of necrosis in the 
liver, which, as a rule, are not bigger than a millet seed. 
Similar, but macroscopically scarcely visible, necroses 
are found in the spleen. The kidney necroses are of the 
same size as those seen in the liver. 

The morbidity of the disease is, according to Karsten, 
45 to 90 per cent.; the mortality is said to be 25 to 30 
per cent., in severe outbreaks it may be as high as 
60 per cent. 

So much about the different bacteria etiologically related 
to white scours. 


SpeciFic TREATMENT A PROBLEM. 


According to the variety of different micro-organisms 
that may occur as causative agents, the question of 
specific treatment in a given case may be a very difficult 
one. Animals suffering from the disease may be saved, 
provided that one happens to possess just the proper 
anti-serum and that it is administered in a large dose 
intravenously. The prophylactic treatment, however, 
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has more chance to be successful, provided, again, that the 
sera correspond to the germs responsible for the disease. 
It has been shown that a highly potent anti-serum against 
B. coli anc B. paracoli can be produced. Provided a 
potent polyvalent serum containing antibodies against the 
different types of B. coli and B. paracoli is used, the 
preventive injection may in the majority of cases confer a 
sufficient protection. ‘Toward the infection with B. 
aerogenes, Jensen succeeded in obtaining a potent anti- 
serum. In large, pure-bred herds, in which the disease 
is endemic, it may be advisable to use a special serum 
manufactured with strains isolated from fatal cases of the 
herds. 
BACTERIOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS ESSENTIAL. 

In all cases of enzootic character, one should not fail 
at least to obtain a careful bacteriological diagnosis, which 
may enable the veterinarian to use an adequate prophy- 
lactic serum ; perhaps in no other disease is it so highly 
desirable to know the true cause, if one remembers that 
neither the clinical aspect nor the autopsy is typical for 
any of the causes. According to Jensen, the results of 
serum treatment in cases showing no bacteremia have 
For the treatment of these cases, he 
kaolin 
In 


been doubtful. 
recommends the use of colloidal silver per os ; 
and charcoal now-a-days would be more advisable. 
the case of an infection with diplococci (as far as the 
published reports permit us to conclude), it seems that 
serum treatment has not been tried. In the paratyphoid 
fever of older calves, prophylactic serum treatment is, 
according to Christiansen, very efficient. 

The passive immunization against white scours a few 
hours after parturition is the only specific prophylactic 
treatment, and will, as a rule, protect the animals during 
the period of greatest susceptibility. Treatment by 
vaccines and bacterins is useless; they may be used in 
-ombination with serum treatment to enforce and to prolong 
he passive immunity, inasmuch as the latter lasts for 


ubout a fortnight. 
ANTIBODIES TRANSMITTED BY COLOSTRUM. 


The mode of action of the serum is not definitely known ; 
it stimulates phagocytosis, and presumably it possesses 
bacteriolytic power. The dose for curative purposes 
should not be less than 30 ¢.c.; as a preventive dose, 
usually 15 ¢.c. are administered. For the sake of com- 
pleteness, attempts may be mentioned to confer immunity 
on young calves by immunizing the pregnant cows. 
Several investigators expected the antibodies to pass in the 
blood stream from mother to fetus. Recent studies 
have shown that this presumption is erroneous; a trans- 
mission takes place only by the colostrum. Moreover, 
it is very doubtful if the value of such an immunization 


counterbalances the risks of the procedure. 
CHANGES IN THE INTESTINAL FLORA. 


In this connection, it seems advisable to draw attention 
to another possibility of treating intestinal disorders, 
namely, a therapy originally advocated by Metchnikoff. 
The intestinal flora of both man and animals changes 
very materially during evolution, and it has been found 
that the alimentary environment is a very important 
factor in determining the character and the numbers of 
bacteria present and the metabolic products formed by 
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them. For instance, a diet rich in carbohydrates is 
favourable to the growth of the anaerobic B. bifidus, a 
normal inhabitant of the young child’s intestine; while 
as the child grows and the nutritional conditions change 
with an increase in the proportion of protein to carbo- 
hydrates, B. bifidus begins to disappear and other bacteria, 
especially B. coli, take its place; this latter germ being 
more versatile than B. bifidus, it produces indol particu- 
larly in an environment rich in protein, whereas acids 
are formed in carbohydrate media. ‘These conditions in 
bacterial metabolism have been cleared up through the 
work of Kendall, Torrey and others. 

There are two different ways to influence unfavourable 
bacterial activity in the intestinal tract ; first, the growth 
of undesirable micro-organisms is prevented by adequate 
dietary measures; secondly, bacteria with favourable 
activities upon the host may be introduced into the 
intestines. The administration of diets rich in lactose has 
proved to be advantageous in infections with dysentery 
and typhoid bacilli. Changes in the intestinal flora 
by implantation of a suitable germ, as, for example, 
B. bifidus and B. acidophilus in connection with an 
adequate diet, have been successful. In very young 
animals, it is possible to replace entirely the normal 
intestinal flora with B. acidophilus, and if lactose is given 
simultaneously, the overgrowth of undesirable inhabitants 
of the intestinal tract is checked. 

According to Torrey and Kahn, the growth of several 
proteolytic, spore-bearing anewrobes, such as B. sporogenes, 
B. histolyticus and B. botulinus, can be inhibited. Investi- 
gations of Morris, Porter and Meyer show that in certain 
intestinal disorders of children a strongly putrefactive 
flora is observed, and may disappear if a strict carbohy- 
drate diet is administered. According to Rettger and his 


associates, good results in human beings have been obtained 


by the ingestion of acidophilus milk, which is a pure culture 
of this bacillus in milk. This procedure has been adopted 
extensively in human medicine, and attempts along this 
line in young bovines are most desirable. 


PREDISPOSING Factors IMPORTANT. 


It is a well-known fact in immunology that the presence 
of pathogenic germs in a susceptible organism does not 
always result in infection and disease. As a rule, pre- 
disposing factors, lowering of resistance, must interfere 
to establish the infection. ‘This is especially true with 
germs, which, like those responsible for white scours, 
are usually harmless and have no invasive power. We 
have already seen that except in pathogenicity; there is 
no difference between the strains of B. coli commonly 
found in the intestines of normal indivriuals and those 
isolated from cases of colibacillosis. 

Jensen early admitted that under certain conditions these 
intestjnal strains may become pathogenic. He succeeded 
in producing the typical symptoms of white scours in 
new-born calves by feeding small amounts of creolin, 
pyoktanin and trichlorid of iodin in the milk. The blood 
and the organs of the animals which succumbed showed 
B. coli abundantly and in pure culture, and especially 
interesting is the fact that those germs cultured from the 
organs were virulent for calves and could by no means be 


those isolated from spontaneous 


distinguished from 
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colibacillosis. Furthermore, Jensen and also  Poels 
stated that new-born calves, during the first twenty-four 
hours of their lives did not tolerate boiled milk, that the 
ingestion of it caused an acute fatal haemorrhagic diarrhea. 
At the autopsy, these animals showed the same lesions as 
those dead from spontaneous white scours, and the 
bacteriological examination gave the same identical results 
in both. 

These facts point to the conception that the intestinal 
tract is the portal of entry, and that the infection takes 
place from the proximity of the cow immediately after 
parturition, the causative germ being ubiquitous. General 
hygienic measures, cleaning and disinfection of the mother 
and her neighbourhood, disinfection of the umbilical cord, 
muzzling of the new-born calf and isolation immediately 
after birth are advisable, but in spite of all those attempts 
to keep invading germs away, cases of infection may 
occur. ‘Lhe statements of Jensen explain furthermore 
why colibacillosis may appear in herds where cases 
have never before been observed, and where there is no 
evidence of introduction from without. 

Additional and very important contributions to the 
understanding of predispositional causes in white scours 
have quite recently been furnished by Th. Smith and his 
co-workers. During his work on the earlier investigations, 
especially on studies of Ehrlich on the transmission of 
ricinglabrin-immunity to young mice by milk of immune 
mothers, Smith drew the attention to the significance of 
colostrum, and carried out careful experiments in calves 
on the effect of withholding this first secretion. The 
question had been taken up partially before by Williams, 
studying the problem of feeding new-born calves and 
emphasizing the importance of colostrum as a carrier of 
antibodies, and by ‘Traum, in the special case of calf-raising 
in tuberculous herds. 

‘THEOBALD SMirH’s EXPERIMENTS. 


The experiments of Smith are conclusive. In a given 
herd, he chose two groups of new-born calves, the first 
was fed colostrum, the second received none. From the 
first group, comprising ten animals, all survived the 
time of danger; three of them, however, died but only 
after twenty-five, thirty-eight and forty-five days, res- 
pectively, from an unknown cause. From the second 
group of twelve calves, to which no colostrum was fed, 
nine died, seven of them within six days, and only three 
survived. The autopsies of the different animals showed 
a varying picture, which was the same as that usually 
observed in spontaneous white scours ; the bacteriological 
investigation furnished the evidence of the same definite 
condition in all animals which succumbed: the blood, as 
well as the spleen, liver and kidneys, contained large 
numbers of B. coli, mostly in pure culture. 


Tue FUNCTION OF COLOSTRUM. 


These experiments prove, first, the presumption of 
Jensen, that in a general way, under certain conditions, 
harmless micro-organisms are able to become virulent ; 
and, second, they demonstrate that calves kept under the 
same sanitary and environmental conditions, but deprived 
of colostrum may be attacked by white scours. The 
function of colostrum, therefore, is essentially a protective 
one against the various bacteria which, so long as the new- 
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born body is still lacking proper defensive powers, invade 
it and multiply in the various organs. 

According to further experiments, it seems possible to 
replace colostrum by feeding cow serum. In_ this 
connection, it is interesting to mention the statements of 
Smith and his co-workers that the blood of new-born 
calves from abortion-immune cows does not contain 
agglutinins, while, as soon as those calves receive colostrum, 
agglutinins will appear in the blood in a relatively short 
time. 

It has further more been shown, especially by Howe, 
that the agglutinins are intimately related with a certain 
globulin-fraction, euglobulin ; it was possible to remove 
the agglutinins from the serum and the colostrum by 
precipitation of these globulins, which apparently are 
able to pass the intestinal wall of the new-born in an 
unchanged form. ‘The globulin content of colostrum is 
much higher than that of milk of cows well along in 
lactation ; the fact, however, that the blood of the new-born 
does not contain euglobulin and that they acquire it from 
the colostrum has been confirmed also for human beings 
by Lewis and Wells. 


WITHHOLDING COLOSTRUM ATTENDED BY DANGER. 


These interesting statements have shown that w ith- 
holding of colostrum is an important predispositional 
factor in white scours, but it is not the only one, because 
we may observe the disease in herds where colostrum is 
not withheld ; in those cases, bad hygienic conditions, 
individual weakness or noxious intestinal microbic activity 
may pave the way to invasive bacteria. 

The first publication of Th. Smith mentions pathological 
alterations in cases of experimental colibacillosis produced 
by a withholding of colostrum. To these findings, | 
should now like to draw your attention. One of the 
calves, killed when twenty-seven days old, presented 
numerous whitish sclerotic spots in the kidneys, which 
the author admits are due to B. coli or some organism 
associated with it. 


WHITE Sporrep KIpDNEYs. 


These lesions, described by Smith, are no doubt identical 
with those not infrequently found (at least in Europe) in 
the slaughter-houses, in apparently healthy calves. ‘Ll his 
pathological condition is known by the designation, white 
spotted kidneys. lt is characterized by well-marked w hite 
or yellowish spots of the size from a millet seed to that of a 
hazelnut, frequently projecting over the surface of the 
organ. Their consistency is that of connective tissue ; 
sometimes these spots are fused, and in certain instances 
very little of the normal renal tissue may be left. These 
lesions have always incited the attention of investigators, 
and much work has been done to clear up the origin of the 
condition. Histologically, the alterations are well studied, 
and especially Kitt, Sakaguchi and Nieberle have furnished 
accurate descriptions. 


TRUE CHARACTER RECOGNISED. 


In regard to the origin, very different views have been 
issued. Vaerst and Guillebeau believe that the spots are 
foci of blastemas persisting from embryonic life. Ostertag 
originally held them to be innate blastemas of sarcomatous 
and fibrous character. Petrovitch considered them to 
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be the result of a toxic inflammation caused by the feeding 
of excessive quantities of milk. Rieck was the first to 
recognise the true character of the condition, and analysed 
it as a serofibrinous nephritis. | He presumed the alteration 
to pass, as a rule, in restitution, taking place with formation 
of connective tissue ; as port of entrance for the causative 
agent, he admitted the intestines. 
the process as the result of an inflammation with exuberant 
growth of fibroplastic tissue and round-cell infiltration. 
He called it nephritis fibroplastica indurativa. 
to Kitt, the causative agents must be non-pus-forming 
micro-organisms. In a few instances, bacteria, such as 
cocci, pasteurella, etc., were found by different authors. 
The reason why most of the bacteriological investigations 
gave no result is apparently to be found in the inadequate 
material used, the earlier stages of the condition having 
been overlooked. In 1922, Dr. 
Krupski, we had an opportunity to secure a sufficient 
number of cases which we considered fit to furnish informa- 


Kitt also interpreted 


According 


in collaboration with 


tion regarding the possible origin of the spots in question. 
Forty-eight pairs of kidneys were collected, but only 
twenty-nine were studied bacteriologically and histologi- 
cally. These organs presented, as a rule, the following 
picture: the lesions in both organs of each case were 
about the same, although not always reaching the same 
degree. 

The kidneys in a few instances were enlarged, showing 
approximately double the size of the normal; on the 
surface there were subcapsular, yellowish areas of about 
the size of a millet seed. 


of these foci were found 


In some instances only a few 
in single renculi ; in other cases 
they were spread over the whole surface of the organs ; 
often these foci showed a_ well-marked hemorrhagic 
border ; on cross-section they appeared confined exclusively 
to the cortex; not infrequently entirely hemorrhagic 
renculi were seen. Prominent were those cases, where 
these fresh areas were found and even on the same renculus, 
together with the typical white spots of the size from a 
millet seed to that of a pea. 

In other instances, we found entirely white renculi 
and others showing only a few, small hemorrhagic areas. 
In some cases, small white foci were melted together, 
and often we could find slight insignificant haemorrhages. 
Finally, we found a few cases in which one kidney showed 
fresh foci, while the other, slightly hyperemic, presented 
It is to be noted further that often 


the renal hilus, as well as the surrounding fat tissue, the 


nothing particular. 


capsules and the subcapsular connective tissue showed 
a well-marked edema and the lymph-glands of the hilus 
were mostly enlarged. 


HISTOLOGICAL FINDINGS. 


The histological findings of these lesions prove the 
transformation of the initially inflammatory areas into 
the typical white spots. 
these foci as accumulations of lymphocytes located in the 
zone of the glomeruli, or as wedge-shaped infiltrations 
following the tubuli recti throughout the cortex, large 
areas of these tubuli often being destroyed by confluent 
neighbouring processes; these of 
lymphocytes, a few polymorphonuclear leucocytes, a 
varying number of fibroplasts and erythrocytes. Often 
a desquamation of the epithelium in the tubuli is observed, 


The microscopic section shows 


infiltrations consist 
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the lumen containing hyalin cylinders ; in rare instances 
there is a proliferation of blood capillaries and _ slight 
hemorrhages. As a rule, the glomeruli are not touched. 
Other foci, often in the immediate neighbourhood of fresh 
ones, show a marked proliferation of connective tissue ; 
their formerly inflammatory character is betrayed by a 
varying number of lymphocytes in their centre. The 
proliferation of fibroplasts is especially obvious between 
the tubuli, the process being chiefly an interstitial one. 

To sum up: these alterations show the picture of an 
interstitial, embolic, focal nephritis with a well-marked 
tendency to cicatrization, a transformation which appar- 
ently takes place fairly rapidly. 

The results of the bacteriological examinations are as 
follows: In most of the cases the smear from fresh foci 
showed the evidence of an infection ; in varying numbers 
there were found stumpy, bipolar-staining, short rods, 
not taking the gram stain, and it is particularly important 
that very often and in great numbers these rods were 


of 


the twenty-nine cases a micrococcus was isolated ; the 


included in polymorphonuclear leucocytes. In one 


other twenty-eight cases furnished pure cultures of the rods. 
The further cultural and serological investigations showed 
that all but one of these twenty-eight strains must be 
designated as B. coli; the remaining one, on account of 


serological behaviour, was diagnosed as 


It may be worth while to mention that the 


its atypical 

B. paracoli. 

twenty-seven colon strains were readily agglutinated by 

a specific, white-scour-colon, agglutinating serum. 
Coton Bactttus RESPONSIBLE. 


From these results, which in a sense complete those of 
Th. Smith, we may conclude that particularly B. coli is 
responsible for the lesions in the white-spotted kidneys ; 
the histological findings, especially the appearance of 
freshly infected areas, together with regenerative processes 
in the same organ show that the infection must have taken 
place not at once but consecutively during a longer period, 
as is the case in bacteremic infections. In a number of 
cases a marked agglutinative power of the calves’ sera 
toward the coresponding kidney strains has been noted. 

It is well known that certain experimental infections 
of small animals have a tendency to localise in the kidneys. 
This is especially true for cocci and streptococci. Rosenow 
and Meisser claim this localisation of streptococci to be 
an elective one. A great deal of experimental work in 
rabbits has been done in connection with colon infections 
of the urinary tract of man. Bailey obtained formation 
of amyloid deposits in the spleen, liver and kidneys, 
golmerulitis, degeneration and infiltration, 
with round cells and proliferation of connective tissue by 
repeated intravenous injections of living colon bacilli 


Major mentions one rabbit 


interstitial 


in rabbits over long periods. 
intravenously injected with large amounts of B. coli, 
which showed scarrings of the kidney cortex. 


Lesions apparently somewhat different have been 
observed by Helmholz and _ Beeler. These authors 
injected sixty-six rabbits intravenously with B. colt, 


isolated from pyelocystitis cases in man, and in eleven of 
the animals they observed lesions in the kidneys, besides 
those in the cecum, the gall-bladder and the appendix. 
The kidney lesions are described as cortical and medullary 


abscesses and pyelitis. In another series, they injected 
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thirty-one rabbits, seventeen of which showed pyelitis, 
and in nine instances there were cortical abscesses in 
addition ; they admit a specificity with which this organism 
tends to localize in the kidney. 

It is particularly interesting that Helmholz and Beeler 
mention in their first paper that in ten of the cases they 
found rabbits with spontaneous kidney lesions. Some, 
showing chronic alterations, presented also acute processes 
from which colon bacilli were isolated ; the authors admit 
that there was a double process in the four animals; the 
chronic processes were manifested by focal increase in 
connective tissue -"d the formation of lymphocytic 
infiltration. In some cases the infiltrations left very 
little of the kidney substance; in others, a more diffuse 
increase in connective tissue between the tubules was 
noted. No doubt both the chronic and the acute lesions 
were, contrary to the presumption of the authors, of the 
same origin, the causative agent being B. coli. 

SIMILAR LESIONS IN RABBITS. 


Similar chronic alterations of spontaneous nature in 
rabbit kidneys have been described by Bloomfield, and 
the histological picture is the same as that observed 
by us in the spotted kidneys of calves. It seems very 
likely, therefore, that there exists a pathological condition 
in rabbits which may appear spontaneously, and that this 
same process, very similar to white-spotted kidneys of 
calves, can be produced by intravenous injections of B. coli. 

We, therefore, do not hesitate to claim the origin of the 
white-spotted kidneys in calves to be the end and restitution 
stage of a general infection due mostly to B. coli and similar 
micro-organisms, these infections being conceived under 
the general expression of white scours. 

To make this relation evident, we searched for further 
cases in which we would be able to demonstrate the 
simultaneous occurrence of an enteritis and spotted kidneys. 
We succeeded in showing this evidence in four out of 
fourteen cases in which B. coli, isolated from the early 
stages of the spotted kidneys, seemed to be identical with 
that obtained from the intestines and the intestinal 
lymph-glands. These investigations, however, are not 
completed. We hope to have an opportunity to prove 
the relation just outlined by an additional number of cases. 
Our statements concerning the occurrence of B. coli in 
spotted kidneys are confirmed by a publication of 
Christiansen, unknown to us at the time this work wag in 
progress. This author established the presence of 
B. coli in fifteen out of sixteen cases; in one of them he 
found an organism which he designates as B. metacoli ; 
some of the isolated strains proved to be identical with 
types found in the common colibacillosis. 

In summarizing the various facts just presented, I desire 
to state that our present conception on the origin, the 
causative agents, the predispositional factors and the 
possible consequences of white scours is fairly complete, 
although many points, particularly the mode of prevention, 
remain to be cleared up in a more thorough way. Future 
studies should consider the anzrobic flora of the mtestinal 
tract of calves. Finally, | should like to recall that our 
present knowledge concerning the conditions favouring 
the occurrence of the disease is due mostly to American 
investigators, and | wish to express my high appreciation 
of American research work and American science. 
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A NOTEWORTHY CONGRESS. 

The termination of the Cambridge Congress is too 
recent to permit of a correct perspective being obtained 
of the relative success and importance of the series 
of events which proved of such interest and value 
to those who were privileged to be present. 

Last year’s memorable proceedings and attendance 
at Aberdeen, provided an incentive more than sufficient 
to overcome the handicap of the absence of cheap 
railway facilities and ably seconded the well-rewarded. 
efforts of the Provisional Committee to achieve yet 
another Congressional success for the Association. 
The scientific, ceremonial and social features of this 
year’s gatheringconstituted a well-balanced programme, 
which ensured a week’s mental stimulation and 
enjoyment to a company which, as it proved, fell 
little short in numbers of that which established the 
previous year’s meeting as a “ record.” 

Even after this brief interval, however, it is safe 
to assert that in two respects, at least, the Conference 
marked an advance upon that occasion. We doubt 
if ever before has a topical paper aroused such interest 
as that on ‘‘ The Re-introduction of the Tuberculosis 
Order,” presented by Colonel Brittlebank on Wed- 
nesday morning. The discussion upon it grew in 
animation with each contribution, and a_ special 
adjourned session for its consideration, quite failed 
to meet the demands made upon the chairman's 
power of call or upon his manipulation of the ten- 
minute bell. This innovation, it may be said, while 
successful in achieving what must be deemed an 
essential object in keeping the programme to time, 
undoubtedly cost the Congress much in the exclusion 
of valuable material which well-informed speakers 
were able and anxious to present. 

The intense interest displayed in Colonel Young’s 
able demonstration of meat inspection could not be 
omitted from a catalogue of the exceptional, but the 
second outstanding event was an unscheduled one. 
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|The invitation received to attend the laying of the 








foundation stone of the Field Laboratories in con- 
nection with the Institute of Animal Pathology, 
by the President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, aroused the deepest feelings of gratification, 
as was revealed by the almost unanimous response. 
It’ was indeed felt to be a privilege to participate m 
the honour thus conferred upon the profession with 
(to use the words of Mr. Clarkson) its implied acknow- 
ledgment that the Veterinary Profession is now able 
to take its full share in the investigation of animal 
cliseases. 

Both the academic and civic functions were, in 
their more closely related way, quite exceptionally 
interesting and impressive, and it was surely sympto- 
matic of the development of the prestige and dignity 
of the Association that the occupant of the Presidential 
Chair was enabled to wear, for the first time in its 
history, a Gown and Chain of Office. The ladies 
present at the Inaugural Meeting greatly appreciated 
the novelty of the Mayoral welcome to the Congress 
from a member of their sex. 

With the exception of the discussions on other papers 
than that on the Tuberculosis Order, a full account 
of the Congress proceedings will be given in the 
Congress Number which will be issued next week. 








CLINICAL REPORTS. 


Toxicological Notes. 


By G. W. CLoven, D.Se., 
Royal Veterinary College, London. 
In this communication a short account is given of 
some uncommon cases of poisoning recently investi- 
gated by the author. 


THe Toxic AcTION OF CREAM OF TARTAR ON DvuCKs. 


In September, 1924, Captain T. L. Wright, 
M.R.C.V.S., sent the carcasses of half a dozen ducks 
to my laboratory with the following particulars : 
About forty ducks appeared to Be quite well in the 
morning and were fed at 11 a.m. Half an hour later 
their attendant noticed that some had collapsed. 
At 1-30 p.m., Captain Wright arrived and found that 
all the ducks on the farm, except two, were dead. 
He was told that two buckets of surplus food from the 
house had been used for feeding ; the contents of each 
bucket had been mixed with middlings and boiled 
potato peelings, the mixture from one bucket being 
fed to the pigs and hens without any ill effect, that 
from the other bucket being fed to the ducks with fatal 
results. 

| found that the crops of most of the ducks were 
almost empty. A comprehensive search for common 
mineral and vegetable poisons was made, but none of 
these was detected. I therefore made a further 
research on the material from the crop of one duck 
and on that from the gizzard of another and ultimately 
separated from each specimen a white crystalline salt 
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which responded to the usual tests for potassium and 
tartaric acid. The salt was identified as cream of 
tartar. 

This result was reported to Captain Wright, who, 
on making further enquiries, ascertained that the 
baking of bread, cake, etc., was carried out at the house 
and that cream of tartar was used in the bakery. 
On the day in question a large cake which was “waste” 
had been put in the ducks’ food bucket. Doubtless 
the cake was discarded on account of its unpleasant 
taste, caused by the presence of a very large excess of 
cream of tartar. 

Perhaps the chief feature of this case was the 
demonstration of the rapidity with which cream of 
tartar acted on the poultry. 


Tue Toxic Action or Zinc on PiGs. 


In May, 1924, Mr. R. Barron, M.R.C.V.S., forwarded 
for analysis a sample of sour separated milk taken from 
a new galvanised tank. Mr. Barron informed me that 
sour skim milk in cement tanks is frequently used for 
feeding pigs and is quite wholesome, but that the pigs, 


which had been fed on sour milk left in contact with 


the galvanised tanks for some time, had lost appetite 
and scoured; they recovered when the food was 
changed. 

The milk was found to contain three grains of zine 
per pint. It was thus evident that the sour milk acids 
had acted chemically on the zinc, producing soluble 
zine salts which exerted a harmful effect on the pigs. 


Tue Toxic Action or SULPHUR ON PGs. 


A lucid account of sulphur poisoning amongst 
cattle, horses and pigs, was recently contributed by 
Mr. F. T. Harvey, F.R.C.V.S. (V.R., Dee. 6, 1924), 
who stated that there did not appear to be any pre- 
vious record of sulphur poisoning in pigs. In August, 
1924, I received from Suffolk the viscera of a pig 
which had been slaughtered. The covering letter 
stated that “ the entrails were found to be in a state of 
mortification,’ and that “ other fellow pigs were in a 
similar state.” 1 separated ten grains of sulphur from 
one ounce of stomach contents, and fifty grains of 
sulphur from one ounce of a selected portion of in- 
testinal contents. The pigs had evidently been given 
excessive doses of sulphur and were suffering from 
sulphur poisoning. 


Tue Toxtc Action or ANIMAL OIL ON CATTLE AND 
HorsEs. 


An analysis was made in 1924 of some pieces of 
sacking which had been impregnated with an evil 
smelling liquid. The sacking had been placed at the 
entrances to rabbit holes in order to make the rabbits 
bolt and prevent them running to ground. The 
owner of two cows in the field observed one of the 
cows chewing the bagging. The cows were 
afterwards noticed to be dull and off their feed. 
One died in twenty-four hours and the other after a 
few days’ illness. 

I found that the liquid on the sacking was Oleum 


animale jatidum (animal oil), This is a product . 
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obtained by the destructive distillation of bones, 
from which the fat has not been extracted. By 
rectification Dipple’s oil is obtained. Animal oil 
is a very complex mixture ; it contains pyridine and 
allied bases, pyrrole, nitriles, amines and hydrocarbons. 
Pyridine bases are poisonous ; workers who constantly 
handle spirit denatured with pyridine bases frequently 
exhibit symptoms of chronic poisoning. Rectified 
animal oil has been used therapeutically, but an ex- 
cessive dose may produce a fatal result. Gadamer 
(Lehrbuch der Toxvcologie, 1909) states that animal 
oil has been frequently employed for murder and 
suicide. The fatal dose for man is stated to be about 
half an ounce, for a dog one ounce, and for a horse 
five ounces. Death follows convulsions and as- 
phyxiation. 

It thus appears very probable that the damage in the 
above cases was due to poisoning by animal oil. 

A few months ago I received a sample of oil for 
analysis. ‘I'wo colts had been dressed with a mixture 
of this oil (8 parts), Ol. picis (1 part) and Sulph. sub. 
(1 part). The animals were quite healthy when 
dressed except for slight skin trouble. On the follow- 
ing morning they were both found dead. Post- 
morlem examination revealed slight gastro-enteritis 
and partial asphyxiation. 

The oil was Olewm animale. The history of the 
case and the chemical nature of the oil led to the 
conclusion that the deaths were due to poisoning 
by the pyridine bases present in the oil. 


Vasectomy as a Veterinary Operation.* 


By B. L. Warwick, University of Wisconsin. 

Vasectomy may be defined as the surgical removal 
of part of the vas deferens. In brief, the operation 
is performed by ligating the vas deferens in two places, 
about half an inch apart, and removing the portion 
between the ligatures. This effectively dams back 
the seminal fluid and, if the operation is performed 
bilaterally, renders the animal sterile, but does not 
reduce his sexual desire. 

The operation has long been practiced upon labora- 
tory animals, such as rabbits and guinea pigs. Fol- 
lowing Steinach’s rejuvenation experiments in 
Germany upon rats and other animals, it is said to 
have been favourably received by the medical profes- 
sion in Germany as an operation to rejuvenate old men. 
So far as we are able to learn, vasectomy has never 
been put toa practical use in the case of farm animals. 
In experimental breeding work with rabbits, vasec- 
tomised males are often used as “ teasers,” for which 
purpose they are highly satisfactory. Whenever the 
experimental work involves artificial insemination in 
rabbits, these teasers are practically a necessity, 
owing to the fact that the doe does not ovulate until 
stimulated by the act of copulation. 

In farm animals, with the exception of sheep, there 
is usually no difficulty in detecting females which 


* Reprinted from the Journal of the American Vet.rinary Midic:t 
Ass ciation. 
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are in heat. However, in South America and some 
other countries, a special kind of teaser is used with 
mares. This is a scrub stallion which has been 
operated upon in such a way as to prevent copulation. 
The operation consists of an incision over the penis 
back of the scrotum, through which the penis is 
pulled and left hanging. Vasectomised stallions 
might well be used in place of these * rufidos,” as 
they are called. 


PracticaAL Use In SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


In pure-bred flocks of sheep, several rams are often 
needed for stud service. Unfortunately, all the rams 
cannot be pastured with the ewes if the individual 
pedigrees are to be kept. A common plan is to 
pasture the ewe flock together and to yard them at 
night in a pen adjoining that of the rams. The 
ewes which are in heat will come to the fence, are 
selected out by the shepherd and bred to the desired 


rams. In large flocks, ewes may be missed by this 
method. Another plan is to use for a teaser a ram 


wearing a cloth apron. This works better, except 
that accidents do sometimes happen. Yet a third 
method is in use, in which the ram is controlled by a 
long leash and is turned with the flock twice a day. 
This has obvious disadvantages. Therefore, in view of 
the shortcomings of these various commonly employed 
methods, it is our opinion that vasectomised rams can 
be used to excellent advantage as teasers in valuable 
flocks. 

Successful vasectomy does not inhibit the secondary 
sexual characteristics or the sexual desire of the 
subject. If any change dees take place, it is rather 
an increase than a decrease in the sexual desire. 
Physicians in this country who have operated upon 
defective men maintain that there is no effect except 
rendering the patient sterile. Our experience with 
the operation on a limited number of animals leads 
us to believe that the effect on them, if any, is a 
slightly increased sexual stimulation. 

The tissue of the testicles of vasectomised animals 
often shows degeneration of the germinal epithelium. 
This has been attributed to the pressure of the 
spermatozoa which have been dammed back. The only 
portion of the germinal epithelium remaining in the 
tubules of such a testicle is a single layer of sertoli 
or nurse cells. Between the tubules, the interstitial 
cells will be found either unaffected or increased in 
number. Undescended testicles, as well as testicles 
experimentally replaced in the abdominal cavity, 
show the same histologic picture. Sometimes the 
germinal epithelium of vasectomised animals remains 
functional and spermatozoa are formed. These 
are retained in the tubules, finally degenerate and are 
resorbed. In neither case is the formation of the 
internal secretion which stimulates the formation of 
secondary sexual characters prevented. 


TECHNIQUE OF THE OPERATION. 


The technic of the operation is simple. The steps 


which we follow in performing the operation are as 
follows :— 
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(1) Fast the animal for twelve hours. 

(2) Restrain the animal in the dorsal position. 

(3) Administer an anesthetic, such as chloral or 
chloroform. 

(4) Give a prophylactic dose of tetanus antitoxin. 

(5) Clip, shave and wash the field of operation in 
the inguinal region, then dry it and paint with tincture 
of iodin. 

(6) Sterilise the following instruments : 
razor, scalpel, bistury, several artery forceps, curved 
needles, needle holder, and silk suture. 

(7) Incise the skin and fascia over the spermatic 
cord, and dissect out the fatty tissue overlying the 
tunica vaginalis communis. 

(8) Palpate the spermatic cord to locate the vas ; 
then incise the tunic over the vas. 

(9) Separate the vas from the blood vessels and 
nerves, then grasp it with artery forceps. 

(10) Ligate the vas, anterior and posterior to the 
artery forceps, then cut between the ligatures and 
forceps. Save the incised portion for microscopic 
examination. 

(11) Suture the tunica vaginalis; then suture the 
skin separately. We prefer Glover's stitch No. 2 
in the ram and boar. 

Of the accidents that may follow should be men- 
tioned (1) abscess formation, (2) atrophy of the 
testicles, (3) tetanus, and (4) infection of the females 
with pus organisms from service to vasectomised 
inales. With reasonable care, good technique, and 
sterilised instruments these accidents are unlikely, 
so a favourable prognosis may safely be given. 


scissors, 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion it may be said that (1) this novel 
operation can be successfully performed in the field ; 
(2) there should be a demand for the operation from 
sheep breeders, if they are informed that it can be 
performed by their veterinarians; (3) vasectomy 
is very interesting because of the general biologic 
questions with which it is concerned. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 





Southern Counties Division.* 
SUMMER MEETING AT CHRISTCHURCH. 


At the invitation of the President, Mr. E. 8S. Martin, 
the summer meeting of this Society on June 26th was 
held at his residence at Christchurch. Special 
interest was given to the proceedings by the kindness 
of Professor J. Basil Buxton, who gave an address on 
and demonstrated the Intradermal Tuberculin Test. 
Mr. Martin himself presided, and in addition to 
Professor Buxton and Mr. W. J. Leyshon (his assis- 
tant), those who signed the attendance book included 
Miss Cust and Messrs. E. Whitley Baker, Caudwell, 
Edie, Facer, Maynard, Moffat, Pack, Geo. Parr, 
Rockett, Ripley, Tutt, and Winter. 

The minutes of the last meeting, as published in 
the Veterinary Record were taken as read, and were 
confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. John Facer) reported the 
receipt of letters or telegrams of regret at inability 
to attend from Major Hobday, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, 
Mr. L. Sheather and Mr. 8. H. Slocock. 

Mr. Facer also read a communication from the 
National Veterinary Medical Association covering 
a minimum scale of fees for part time Inspectors 
and memoranda on the Tuberculosis Order, copies of 
both of which he said he should be pleased to supply 
members with on application. 

Arising out of the minutes of the last meeting, the 
PRESIDENT invited nominations for two members 
to represent the Society on the Council of the 
** National,” in addition to the Hon. Secretary, and 
Messrs. G. Parr and H. C. Rockett were appointed. 

Mr. Rutherford, of Fordingbridge, was nominated 
for membership. 

The President's address was the next item on the 
agenda, and Mr. Martin said he desired first of all 
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to extend a very hearty welcome to those present, 
and to thank them for travelling to that somewhat 
out-of-the-way place. He was sorry he could not 
present them with an elaborate discourse, because 
at the very time when he should have been composing 
a presidential address he was incapacitated by illness 
and, further, he had always avoided making speeches 
for fear of being guilty of stating the obvious or of 
uttering mere platitudes. Their Society, he was 
sorry to say, was not in the flourishing condition 
they would like to see it,_that was, in comparison 
with many of the other divisions of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. A recent investi- 


| gation of the membership roll had revealed the 


astonishing fact that it contained the names of some 
members of the profession who, although elected — he 
presumed with their consent--had never paid any 
subscription, and of some who had since left the 
district. Their Society covered a wide area, and that 
possibly was one of the reasons why they did not have 
larger attendances at their meetings. Perhaps, also, 
veterinary surgeons were not afflicted with the craze 
for travel which seemed to have seized the rest of the 
community, but, even if they were, he was afraid many 
of them could not indulge in it, since they had to 
stick to their jobs for the best part of seven days in 
every week and remain at the service of a not too 
grateful public. A Society such as theirs should 
be a strong bond of union of members of their pro- 
fession ; and it struck him as a strange anomaly that 
a profession whose motto signified ‘* Unity is Strength” 
should have so many members who, for some reason 
or other, stood aloof from joining one of those branch 
societies. Possibly the payment of the further 
subscription over and above that paid to the Royal 
College and to the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion might be a deterrent, since attendance at their 
meetings was not always possible, and the expenditure 
might therefore not be considered to be justified ; 
and, personally, he thought that one subscription 
to cover membership of the Parent Association and 
local branch Society would have the effect 


_of roping in more members and uniting them more 





firmly together. 


Clients, generally speaking, were apt to be rather 


, i > » ; } » 
1¢Morgan, T. H. : The genetic and the operative evidence | fickle, and members of the profession ought to unite 


in their own interests to contend with that vast and 
increasing army of quacks and people who “ knew 
something about animals,” and who did not hesitate 
to experiment in the treatment of them. Also, 
many of them did not hold the position in the Public 
Service that they should have. Vacancies for 
meat inspectors were filled by sanitary officials, 
and appointments for the inspection of cows and 
dairies fell into the hands of medical men who, with 
all due respect to them, were not the correct individ- 
uals for the work. He once went to a veterinary 
inspectors’ meeting at the Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress, and he was surprised and disappointed to 
find veterinary surgeons were in the minority, and 
that they were simply overwhelmed, both in numbers 
and eloquence, by doctors, sanitary inspectors, and 
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others. In view of the qualities needed for the 
making of a capable general practitioner, they were 
entitled to have something more than chance work, 
usually done for credit and too often very long credit. 
In addition to a minimum of four years’ sound college 
training, which included hygiene and the correct 
housing of animals- not excepting dairy cows, be 
it noted--and qualification in meat inspection, a 
graduate needed to acquire a knowledge of all the 
different species and breeds of animals with which he 
was likely to come in contact and must know all their 
peculiarities. He must be able to deal with the 
extraordinary variety of clients one met ; he must be 
active and strong; able to drive a car and probably 
a motor-cycle, as well as do running repairs, not to 
mention accepted proficiency in riding and driving ; 
he must be a good accountant (an item which was not 
taught at College); and if he was ambidextrous 
so much the better for him. But, to revert to the 
subject that mattered: the welfare of their own 
Division of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, he hoped that suggestions and material for 
discussion would be put forward so that the Society 
might be strengthened and be able to show its useful- 
ness in furthering the interests of its members and of 
the veterinary profession generally. 

Mr. Pack, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
the President for his address, said it contained a 
great deal of food for thought and they were particu- 
larly grateful to him for it, especially as Mr. Martin 
had only recently recovered from a somewhat severe 
illness. 

Mr. Facer seconded, and the proposition was at 
once carried by acclamation. 

The Prestpent, in reply, said he thanked Mr. 
Pack and Mr. Facer very much for their kind words, 
and the meeting for the evident heartiness with which 
it had carried the proposition. When he was asked 
to accept the Presidency of the Society he felt he was 
unworthy of the position, as he had never held any 
similar office before, but he thought he ought to 
do his best, and if that meeting was a success he 
should feel more than rewarded for any little thing 
he had done. 

Before proceeding to call on Professor Buxton, the 
President invited suggestions for the place of the 
next meeting. 

Mr. CaupDWELL remarked that if they would care 


to come to the same part of the district again he would - 


be pleased to welcome them to Bournemouth, but it 
was pointed out that as the Royal Counties Show 
would be held at Bournemouth next year it might be 
better to wait till then before accepting Mr. Caudwell’s 
kind suggestion and visiting Bournemouth. On the 
suggestion of Mr. WuirLEy BAKER, seconded by Mr. 
Pack, it was eventually decided to hold the autumn 
meeting at Southampton, and if possible to make it a 
social gathering to which ladies could be invited. 
Mr. Wuit.Ley Baker remarked that if they were going 
to attempt anything of that sort they should appoint 
a small Committee to assist Mr. Facer in making the 
necessary arrangements, and it was decided that 
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these should be left in the hands of the Honorary 
Secretary and Mr. Edie. 

Professor Buxton then addressed the meeting on 
the subject of the new Intradermal Tuberculin Test. 

An article descriptive of the test has already 
appeared in the Record, from the pen of Professor 
Buxton. 

On returning to Mr. Martin’s residence, tea was 
served in the garden and, before the members dis- 
persed, 

Mr. Pack said he was sure he was only voicing 
the feelings of them all in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to their President and Mrs. Martin for their 
generosity in providing them with such an excellent 
repast. 

The proposition was at once carried by acclamation 
and Mrs. Martin, in reply, said it was a great pleasure 
to her husband and herself to see them there, and they 
hoped they had all enjoyed themselves. 

Mr. WuitLey Baker said he should also like to 
suggest that before they separated they send a message 
to the President of the College. Mr. Slocock was one 
of their oldest members, and had always taken a great 
interest in their affairs. This suggestion was at 
once agreed to and a telegram despatched with the 
following words : 

‘** Members of the Southern Counties Branch of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association at their 
meeting at Christchurch to-day tender you their 
hearty congratulations upon the success of your year 
of office as President of the Royal College.” 

JOHN FACER, 
Hon, Secretary. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons requests us to publish the following copy of 
a communication received by him from the Inland 
Revenue : 
T1151/121/ 24. 





Inland Revenue, 
Somerset House, 
London, W.C.2, 
19th August, 1925, 

‘“*Sir,With reference to your letter of the 6th July 
regarding the Annual Fee of one guinea payable to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons under the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, 1920, by members of the College, 1 am 
directed by the Board of Inland Revenue to acquaint you 
that they will offer no objection to such fee béing regarded 
as an allowable expense in the computation of members 
liability to Income ax under Schedule E of the Income 
Tax Act, 1918. 

“The necessary instructions will be issued to H.M. 
Inspectors of Taxes in due course.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant (Signed) J. SNELLGROVE, 

“The Secretary, 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.’’ 





PERSONAL. 


The Harveian Society has recently elected Major 
F. T. G. Hobday to be an Honorary Member. This 
Society was originally formed in 1831 in memory of 
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Dr. Harvey, the noted discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, and its present President is Sir John Broadbent, 
Bart., M.D. The number of Honorary Members is limited 
to twelve. 

* i * * 

Mr. J. Ewing Johnston, M.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., the 
President of the North of Ireland Veterinary Medical 
Association, has been elected a Justice of the Peace for 
the City of Belfast. 

+ 


* * * 


Appointment. —Mr. R. L. Locke, M.R.C.V.S., of Heaton 
Moor, Stockport, has been appointed as Assistant Veterin- 
ary Officer in the Veterinary Department of the Corpora- 


tion of Manchester. 
+ * * + 


Will.—Mr. William Frank Smith, of “‘ Hurricana,’’ New. 
market, veterinary surgeon, who died on May 7th, aged 
65, left estate of the gross value of £19,430, with net 


personalty £17,887. 

He left :--To his housekeeper, Miss Joan Dawson Lye: 
‘in appreciation of her faithful services to me,” his free- 
hold house, ‘‘Hurricana,’’ Newmarket, his household effects, 
‘‘ my little green motor car,” his pets, securities to the 
value of £2,500, and his balance at the bank, whether 
current or deposit account, and his residuary estate ; 
£500 and the contents of her room to his maid, Winifred 
Burling, if still in his service, in appreciation of her faithful 
service; £300 for the purchase of a suitable house for 
Mrs. Burling, mother of his said maid, for the use of the 
said Mrs. Burling for life, with remainder to his said maid. 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The Executive Committee of the Board of Governors of 
the Glasgow Veterinary College met recently, and 
decided to make a recommendation to the Board with 
regard to the appointment of a lecturer in pathology, 
protozoology, and _ bacteriology. The appointment 
was "made by the Governors at a meeting held on 
August 28th. Reports were submitted on the results of 
the recent provincial examinations, and these were con- 
sidered highly satisfactory. Arrangements were made 
for the work of the ensuing session of the College, which 
will be conducted on the usual lines, and it was reported 
that there is a prospect of the number of students being 
greater than usual. The session will be opened on Septem- 
ber 22nd. It was stated that the Governors are much 
gratified that they have received promises of substantial 


financial support. 


Frank Garnett Memorial Fund. 


SEVENTH List OF SUBSCRIBERS, £ s. d. 

Amount brought forward 294 18 6 

Sorth of Ireland V.M.A. 5 5 O 

North of Wales V.M.A. 5 p O 

North of England V.M.A. che 2 2 0 

Western Counties V.M.A., Second List: 

P. W. Bloye ae £0 10) 6 
Kk. Dunstan 010 6 
P. Matthews iad 010 6 
A. G. Saunders aes ne 010 6 

~ > -3.s8 

H. G. Lamont >» & 4 

010 6 


R. Bryden 


TOTAL... ... £310 19 O 


The question of the slippery nature of the roads through 
tar-spraying, was discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Crewkerne (Somerset) branch of the Farmers’ Union. 
Several members having expressed the opinion that local 
authorities should cater as much for horses as they did for 
motor cars, it was agreed that Somerset County Works 
Committee be communicated with on the matter. 

Mr. Broughton agreed that the roads to-day were very 
slippery for horse traffic ; but they had to remember the 








motor cars brought in a great revenue for the upkeep of 

the roads. As the motor car had come to stay, it was 

for the farmers to get the horses adapted to the roads. 

He had tried an experiment on his farm, and he found that 

horses could do the same work on the roads without being 

shod. The experiment, of course, had to be tried with young 
colts. The result was that the bottom of the foot became 
as hard as the hoof. He had quite a number of horses on 
his farm to-day that had never been shod, and they could do 
the same work as those that had. 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
FELLOWsuHIP Diploma. 

An Examination for the Fellowship Diploma was held at 
10 Red Lion Square, on Tuesday, August the 25th, when 
the following candidate was successful :- 

Captain Giyn Luioyp, D.S.O., R.A.V.C. 
SubjectTropical Medicine. 

Thesis—A Survey of Camel Trypanosomiasis with particu- 
lar reference to its incidence amongst the Camels em- 
ployed with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force in Egypt 
and Palestine, 1917 to 1920. 

Examiners :—Lieut.-Col. F. 8. H. 

F.R.C.V.8., D.V.H. 

Dr. A. Leslie Sheather, D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

G. H. Woorpriner, F.R.C.V.8., Chairman. 


Baldrey, C.M.G., 


A Lost Cat, AND THE SEQUEL. 


A correspondent sends us the report given below, 
with the comment: ‘‘ The enclosed shows the danger of 
losing cats entrusted to one’s care.” 

“ William John Brewerton (35), a salesman, of Shipman 
Road, Forest Hill, was charged before Mr. 8S. Fleming 
at Lambeth Police Court recently with wounding Wallace 
Joseph Greaves. 

“The prosecutor is a veterinary surgeon, carrying on 
business at Lordship Lane, Dulwich, and the prisoner 
entrusted a cat to his care. The cat, unfortunately, 
got away and the prisoner called on the prosecutor, who 
expressed his regret that the animal had been lost. The 
prisoner became very excited and rushed at the prosecutor 
with an open penknife in his hand and struck him a blow, 
inflicting a wound on the left temple, about an inch long, 
which had to be stitched up. 

‘‘ Counsel for the defence said the prisoner, who was a 
man of extremely good character, desired to express his 
regret for what occurred. He would be willing to com- 
pensate the prosecutor. 

‘“‘Mr. Fleming remanded the accused for a medical 


report.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Double Intradermic Tuberculin Test. 


To THE EpritorR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—In view of the criticisms of the above-mentioned 
test which have recently been published in the Record 
and other journals, particularly as regards the technique 
of the test, it appears to me that the views of one who 
during the past two and a half years has used the double 
intradermic tuberculin test on upwards of 500 animals 
in his practise, will not be amiss. 

In fairness to those who recommend this method of 
testing, it must be pointed out that the difficulties of 
controlling the animals, in order to make the injection 
and necessary observations, have, to say the least of it, 
been grossly exaggerated. Neither myself nor anyone 
who has worked with me has ever found it necessary to 
move any animal in its stall at any time during the carrying 
out of the test. One man, to steady the animal’s head 
whilst the injections are made, is all the help, that is 
necessary. Young animals loose in yards can be caught 
and held with no more difficulty than for a subcutaneous 
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injection. The injections can be made into the true 
dermis of any bovine animal quite easily by anyone 
possessing a reasonable amount of knowledge and skill ; 
the observations subsequent to the injections can be 
made with great celerity and, in the case of tied animals, 
without any control whatever. The interference with 
the ordinary farm routine during this test is negligible. 
The injections and observations can be made at ordinary 
milking times when the animals are in, there being no 
alteration whatever in the daily routine. The great 
objection to the subcutaneous test in the field, both with 
the owner and veterinary surgeon, has always been the 
tying up of animals during the periods of temperature 
recording, with its attendant loss of grazing hours, free 
water supply, and the unavoidable soiling of the byres, 
the animals themselves and those concerned in the carrying 
out of the test. 

The somewhat academic routine of the test, as put on 
record by the Tuberculin Committee of the Medical 
Research Council, can be considerably simplified in the 


field. The following procedure will be found to be quite 
effective : 
lst day.._Shave and make first injection (shaving is 


small area may be 


not absolutely necessary——a 
simply clipped with scissors). 

At 48 hours.—-Observe results of first injection and, 
where necessary, make the second injection. 

At 96 hours.—-Final observations. 

Measurements may be taken if and as desired. 

I have found very little difficulty in coming to a definite 
conclusion as to the interpretation of the results of this 
test. In many instances | have obtained a definite 
reaction to this test where the subcutaneous test failed 
to produce any disturbance whatever, but where the 
ophthalmic test had given an indefinite result. 

For some years | have been testing very large numbers 
of animals by the subcutaneous and ophthalmic ;methods 
and have found increasing difficulty in interpreting the 
results. In the former method it is impossible to lay 
down hard and fast limits of temperature as a guide to 
a reaction. In my humble opinion, many undoubted 
reactions to the subcutaneous injection of tuberculin 
occur without the temperature ever reaching 103° F. 
Such animals would, as a rule, be regarded as non-reactors. 
The reactions to the latter method (the ophthalmic) are 
most irregular and disconcerting, and one’s hesitancy in 
making a decision is in many cases only too apparent to 
the owner. ‘The advent of the double intradermic test 
has, so far as my present experience of it is concerned, 
very largely helped to clear away the haze which was 
enveloping the whole question of tuberculin testing. 

I do not agree with the Committee that the D.1.T. 
test can be carried out more cheaply—as a _ rule, 
| do not think it can; this opinion of the Committee 
has been broadcast to the agricultural community, and 
| think that this aspect of the question might have well 
been left to those who have to carry out the test in prac- 
tice. The time occupied in carrying out the intradermic 
test is spread over several days, which {is sometimes 
inconvenient to the practitioner, and the number of 


very 


journeys is often more than that required for the sub-. 


cutaneous test, especially in the case of a big herd where 
the practitioner remains on the premises throughout the 
whole test. Where the animals to be tested are at a 
distance this constitutes an objection to the test and adds 
considerably to the expense. However, compared with 
the subcutaneous test, it is cleaner, far less exacting to the 
practitioner, less irksome to the animals, and less trouble 
to the owner. am, Sir, yours faithfully, Roprn Carmur, 
Abingdon, Berks., 
August 17th, 1925. 


The Horse Export Trade. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—The letters which Miss Cole and Major Hobday 
have sent to the Record have very much interested me. 
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I was astounded to read that Miss Cole stated that Major 
Hobday was altogether wrong when he said that all 
animals in Holland have to be stunned before being 
killed. I determined to find out what the Dutch law 
dictates in this matter. | find that Major Hobday’s 
statement is in every way correct. According to Dutch 
law, every animal must first be stunned before being bled. 
There is an exception for the animals intended for con- 
sumption by the Jews—these are slaughtered in the 
Jewish way, and always under the supervision of a veterin- 
ary expert. 

Having relatives both in Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
1 know Holland fairly well, and when on a visit I have 
inspected several studs of horses, and I found them in 
good condition, well cared for, and the stables sanitary 
in every respect. | have also seen several herds of splen- 
did milch cows. ‘There is very little cruelty to animals 
in Holland.---Yours, ete., Puitir Vincent, M.R.C.V.S8., 

19 Colbourne Road, Hove, 

August 18th, 1925. 


Suspected Cattle Poisoning following Tar-Spraying of 
Roads. 


To THE EpITtoR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,— Cases have recently come to my notice which, 
when stretches of road have been tar-sprayed and this 
spraying has been followed by heavy rains—-with the 
result that large quantities of road chippings and. tar 
have been washed into drinking ponds—have had fatal 
consequences. 

Could any of your readers give me information as to 
whether they have met with cases in which cattle have 
died as the result of drinking water contaminated in this 
way, and, if so, did any litigation follow, and with what 
result ?—Yours faithfully, H. W. Goop, M.R.C.V.S. 
1 Westfield Terrace, Scarborough, 

August 24th, 1925. 


Magisterial Criticism of Professional Fees. 
To THE EprTrorR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—-1 enclose a cutting from a daily paper, the contents 
of which I considered were uncomplimentary to our 
profession. I send you also the copy of a letter which | 


directed to the chairman of the Justices. 

The whole matter is one which could most properly be 
dealt with by the Organising Committee, but until that 
committee has had its functions definitely tabulated, and 
an executive appointed to deal with urgent matters, the 
individual must continue to function on behalf of the 
profession. Yours faithfully, Hamir10Nn Kirk, 

67 Wigmore Street, W.1., “* 

26th August, 1925. 

The cutting and letter to which our correspondent makes 
reference are as follows : 

‘Mr. Eliot Howard, chairman of the Stratford Bench, 
passed severe criticism on the costs incurred by the police 
in preparing a case when an elderly man was accused on 
Saturday of cruelty to a donkey by working it in an unfit 
state. 

“The costs put in by the police were £3 17s., including 
two fees of 15s. each for a veterinary surgeon. 

“Mr. Howard : I have no patience with paying a veterin- 
ary surgeon more than a proper doctor. A doctor would be 
paid only 10s. 6d. 

“Mr. R. Collyer (another justice) : There was no need for 
a veterinary surgeon to have been called. , 

“An inspector said that the Commissioner of Police had 
allowed the costs. 

“Mr. Howard : I will not certify for the expenses. This is 
not the first time that it has seemed to me that costs are 
piled up in cases where veterinary surgeons are concerned. 

“He imposed a fine of Is., and allowed oniy 4s., the court 


costs.”’ 
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“25th August, 1925. 
“ Eliot Howard, Esq., 
Chairman of the Justices, 
Stratford Police Court. 
“ Dear Sir, 

If the attached is a true account of what transpired at 
the Stratford Police Court, I beg respectfully to take 
exception to those of your remarks which concern my 
profession. You are reported as having said (1) That a 
veterinary surgeon should not be entitled to a fee of 15s. ; 
(2) That a proper doctor receives only 10s. 6d. ; and (3) One 
of your colleagues said that a veterinary surgeon need not 
have been called. 

‘‘ 1, With reference to the first item, you do not seem 
to have realised that a professional man acting as an expert 
witness for the police, has not only to leave any other 
work he may be engaged upon immediately the police 
summon him, but must hurry to the courthouse, examine a 
probably muddy, mangy, or vicious animal, and then in the 
majority of cases, wait any time from half to two hours 
before his case is heard. I venture to think that no lawyer 
receiving 15s. for such a service would consider himself 
adequately remunerated. I would inform you too sir, that 
a fee of 15s. was agreed to and recommended by the late 
Chief Magistrate for London, Sir Henry Curtis Bennett, 
after representations had been made to him by my father 
Mr. Wm. Kirk— who is not only a veterinary surgeon to the 
Metropolitan Police for 30 years’ standing, but also a 
barrister-at-law. 

‘2. As regards your second observation, it is obviously 
a matter for the medical profession to take such steps as will 
ensure the receipt of a fee commensurate with the service 
rendered. It would be an injustice to penalise the 
veterinary profession because some other branch of 
medicine is accepting lower fees. Your use of the words 
‘ proper doctor’ in a comparative sense, seems rather ill- 
chosen, since it appears to cast a reflection upon veterinary 
practitioners as being a body of men whose professional 
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attainments fall miserably short of those possessed by 
medical men. Doubtless it was not your intention to 
create such an erroneous impression in the popular mind ; 
yet there seems no doubt that most people would read this 
meaning into your remark. It should be realised that the 
four year curriculum obtaining at the veterinary colleges 
is not one whit less scientific than that which is set for 
medical students, and since the study of medicine (whether 
human or animal) is essentially the same, we rightly 
deprecate the invidious distinctions which you draw. 

‘3. As to whether or not a veterinary surgeon was 
needed, I am not in possession of the facts of the case 
reported, but my knowledge of cruelty charges leads me to 
assert that very few of them can be justly dealt with unless 
the opinions of an expert are obtained. In so many cases, 
the guilty knowledge or intent of the accused is decided only 
by the length of time the animal’s disability has existed. 
In the case of a horse, lame or afflicted with sores, the 
magistrate would require to know whether these had 
occurred since leaving the stable, or had in fact been 
obvious for days. In these and other matters, he must be 
guided by the evidence of a veterinary surgeon ; and in the 
large majority of courts in the West end of London, at 
least, this is the procedure adopted. 

“1 take this opportunity of enclosing a reprint of an 
article which recently appeared in The Veterinary Record 
and which I believe would prove of some interest to 
yourself and colleagues.—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully 
Hamitton Kirk.” —_—_— 

The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :- 

Communications from Messrs. D. Buchanan, P. Gorman, 
and Wm. Mitchell. 


National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Gritair 
and ireland. 

EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Cray’s inn Square, London W.C.'. 

Cheques should be made payable and all communications sent to 


the General Secretary at the Offices of the Association, 10 Gray’s Inn 
Square, London, W.C.1. 








UGS REMEDIES 


HORSES, DOGS 





& CATTLE 
mo, MANGE DRESSING ) ss 









A certain remedy for Mange, Ringworm and similar 
parasitic skin diseases in Horses, Dogs and Cattle 
Non-poisonous 
In boxes containing 1 dozen packets and in 71b 
tins for dispensing 


mo ANIMAL SHAMPOO )Eaue 


Destroys Lice, Fleas and Ticks Keeps the skin healthy 
and clean, Improves the coat and guards animals against 
infectious skin diseases 
In boxes of 1 dozen Packets and $lb. tins 


fm ANTISEPTIC DRESSING )i& 


Veterinary Antiseptic Dressing for Sores and Wounds 
of all kinds. 


Supplied in 4 gall. and 1 gail. tins. 
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All three preparations are supplied to Veterinary Sur- 
geons only, in plain packages. Without makers’ name. 
SEND FOR LIST 


"McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, Ltd., 
Manufacturing Chemists, BERKHAMSTED, Herts. 









Wholesome and sustaining: 
The ideal “Hard Tack.” 


THERE IS A LIMIT 
TO INDULGENCE! 


Never make the mistake of feeding 
an adult dog too many times aday. Twice 
is ample. Give him hard biscuit foods— 
the principal feed in the dry state and the 
other soaked in hot water or gravy. 


THE “WRIGHT” DOG FOODS are 
crisp, nutritious, and appetising—your dogs 
will thrive on them. 


Samples, booklet, & price list free on application. 


WRIGHT & CO. 


\ (LIVERPOOL) LTD. EST. 1840. * 
VULCAN ST MILLS. LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL TO MEMBERS OF THE VETERINARY PROFESSION. 


























